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JOHN LONG'S NOVELS 


Gs. At all Libraries and Booksellers 6s. 





Great was the Fall cu: ow). 


By a NAVAL OFFICER 
A thrilling story of the future fight for Naval supremacy. 





The Fugitive Years dex ow). 
By KATHARINE SIMPSON 
A daring, dramatic story of real life. 


| The Sin of Youth ox: ow. 


By LESLIE MORTIMER Author of “ The Mea 
We Marry,” &c. 
A clever Society novel. 


The Temptation of Nina c« ow. 
By R. PENLEY Author of “The Strength of Evan 


Meredith.” 
The Story of a Young Girl's Folly, 











Memory Corner (tira dition, 


By TOM GALLON 
“Daily Express” says : “ Tom Gallon at his best.” 





JOHN LONG, Ltd., 
12, 18 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
a 





THE 


WHITE GODS. 





Price 3/6 net cloth; 6/- net leather. 


This human document is the intimate confession of a 
man who cannot ease his soul of its burden of sin and 
remorse by openly denouncing himself, because it would 
involve the woman he loves in an unpleasant notoriety ; 
he therefore anonymously, and through the medium of 
the printed page, tells the tale of his black treachery, 
and pours out all his grief and agony, his love and long- 
ing. It was in the vast solitudes of the far North, the 
realm of the White Gods, whither he had gone to wrest 
a fortune from the unwilling soil to lay at the feet of his 
beloved, that this tragedy of a soul took place. 


FIRST REVIEW :— 


“This is a volume, written in very beautiful English, 
containing the confession of failure of a man who loved 
a girl in southern lands, but on travelling to northern 
regions was influenced by the White Gods and forced to 
marry a northern maid. The pages brim over with life- | 
long regret of one who, seeking to touch the stars, fell 
back into the depths abysmal. A dainty volume by a 
dreamer and a poet."—Freeman’s Journal. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, LONDON. 

















THE FOURTH 


Special Literary Retrospect 


(TO BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 25th) 
WILL CONTAIN 


ARTICLES, REVIEWS, POEMS, Etc., 


By PROFESSOR DOWDEN, PROFESSOR KNIGHT, GRANT ALLEN, 
H. D. LOWRY, LIONEL JOHNSON, and other Notable Writers. 


Copies of the previous Literary Supplements can still be obtained. 





Ee 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An 

Examination will be held on June 

26th, 27th, and 28th to fill up not less than 

four residential and three non-residential 

scholarships, and also some exhibitions.—For 

particulars apply by letter to the Bursar, 
Little Deans Yard, London, S.W. 


es ee 7d. per thou- 
sand words (carbon copy 2d.). Long 
MSS. at specially reduced terms. Work 
thoroughly well done. Long experience. 
Highly recommended. Neatness, promptness, 
and accuracy.—Miss LANGRIDGE, 1 5, Tredegar 
Road, Fishponds, Bristol. 








"IX YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references.—Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W 


YPEWRITING carefully and 

accurately done. Remington. Ordinary 
MSS. 8d. (inclusive) 1,000 words. Long 
London business experience. Strict confidence 
observed. — Howarp, 18, Queen’s Road, 
Worthing. 











THE IDEAL POLICY , 
enables ty to reap the benefits of their 
investments During THe Own Lirerime, and in 
the event of premature death tu leave their legal 
representative in possession of a comfortable home 

Frex FRoM MortoaGe Dest or encumbrance, 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS, 
SPECIAL BENEFITS for TOTAL ABSTAINERS. 

Prospectus and Terms post-free. 
Tue City Lire Assurance Company, Ltp, 
6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing irector. 














ARGAINS IN BOOKS.— 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 2 
vols., 1907, new, 20s.; Baily’s Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes, 64 vols., 4 calf, £7 108. ; 
Golf Illustrated, 12 vols., £3 38.; The Fine 
Art Scott’s Novels and Oak Stand, 28 vols., 
42 10s.; Country Life, beautifully illustrated, 
a set to date, 30 vols., £15; Hamerton’s Paris 
in Old and Present Times, as new, cost 
44 48.5 price 42 2s.; Harper’s Road Books, 
Brighton, Hastings, Oxford, &c., 11 vols., as 
new bargain, £43 3s.; Sir Thos. Lawrence, by 
Lord Gower, with a Catalogue of his Engraved 
Works, many plates (£8 net), for £5 58.; 
Rudder’s History of Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, rare, 1779, £6 6s. ; Worsley’s History of 
the Isle of Wight, quarto, calf, 1781, rare, 
43 38-3; Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12 vols., £3; 
Tiffen’s Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain 
Manufactories, scarce, 15s. ; Church of England 
Pulpit, 28 vols., £2 2s. ; The Connoisseur, a set 
to date, £6 6s. ; Encyclopaedia of Sport, 2 vols., 
half-calf, £2 28., cost £4 4s., 1897; Times 
Century Dictionary, 8 vols., 2 levant (pub. 
415 158.), for £6 10s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 358s.; Harmsworth’s History of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 
248.; Fairbairn’s Book of Crests, last edition, 
2 vols., 25s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 30s. ; 100,000 
rare Books, all kinds. List free.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOK SHOPS, 16 and 13, Joun 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





THE SYDNEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 


Applications are invited from University graduates 
qualified to fill the position of Head Master of the 
above school, £1,200 per annum, with a ion 
of £500 per annum at or after age 65. As the school is 
undenominational in character, the Trustees wish to 
invite applications from laymen only. There will be 
an allowance of {100 for travelling expenses to Sydney. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications, stating age, and 
accompanied by names of references and five copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, should be sent 
not later than the 1st July, 1912. 


AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 


123, Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
6th May, 1912. 





*SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 


How to Produce Ideas and Acquire 


Fluency, 3/-, post 3/4, by gine 


Chas. Seymour. er w-, 
Booksellers post 34, 
— \3 from Manager, 
a \\) The Speaker's Library,’ 


wou 


t''This book is 
subject.""—The 


368, Strand, London, 

*** Most strictly practical handbook 

for speakers we have met with."’—Times, 

priest in clearness and grip of 
tandard, 





oe) CURNALISTC and SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING FOR LADIES,— 
Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in 
Journalism. Excellent introductions given.— 
Telephone or write, THE ‘TRIANGLE 





SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton 
Street, W 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS: The 
Strategics of Morocco. 


BALLADES URBANE. 
XLYII. 


By J. 8. P. 
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Edited by HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
In and Out and Round About the English Book World. 


| THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 
Things Seen and Thought where Mr. Hichens Places His Novel—By 


BROWNING—100! 


A Poet's Centenary which Falls on the Seventh of this Month— 
By Rosert CocHRANE. 


THE GREAT UNPUBLISHED 
How they Started a Journal, and How it Died Early—By Brrr R. 


A LONDON LETTER 
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TIDINGS AND TALK 
About “ Mr. Isaacs,” a Great Publisher and a Novelist. 


HARVEST OF SPRING > 
Six Notable Novels for the Month of May—By C. E. Lawrence. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 
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the New York Post Office as Secondsclass Mail 
Matter. Transmissible to Canada at the Canadian 
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The EDITORIAL OFFICE is at 63, LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C., where all communica- 
tions to the Editor should be addressed. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manu- 
scripts which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed 


envelope. The receipt of a proof does not imply the 
acceptance of an article. 


Notes of the Week 


E notice with much pleasuré the statement 
that Baron Marschall von Bieberstein will 
shortly come to London on a special mis- 

sion. Nothing could we think be more conducive to 
the realisation of the views and hopes which we ex- 
pressed in an article in our issue of April 27 last. We 
quote: “ Two nations, co-equals in power, in self-respect, 
and in dignity contain within themselves all the elements 
of honourable negotiation and of peace with honour. 
Huckstering is consistent with neither.” We do not 
believe that Baron Marschall will approach his task in 
any other spirit than this. There is no real quarrel, 
no fundamental cause of hostility between Great Britain 
and Germany, but there are clouds of prejudice and 








misunderstanding to be dispersed. Lord Haldane has, , 


to his honour, well performed his part. We feel con- 
fident that the great German diplomatist will not fail 
in completing a task—stupendous though it be—which 
is already far advanced towards a settlement. 


The name of Browning has been heard on all sides 
during the past few days, and it was fitting that the 
centenary of one who was perhaps the most thoroughly 
English of modern poets should be celebrated by a 
service in Westminster Abbey and by tributes from 
masters of modern literature. Sir Arthur Pinero on 
Tuesday afternoon showed why Browning’s characters, 
“elaborately excavating the situation, digging into it, 
and probing its intricacies in copious orations,” were 


. happened to strike his fancy. 
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totally unsuited for representation on the stage; and 
Mr. Henry James struck the right note when he said 
that “under the huge lens of his own prodigious vision ” 
the poet saw boundless treasures of truth in the most 
simple things. In a little book edited by Professor 
Knight* several impressions of Browning and his work 
are gathered together, of which one in particular, 
“Browning as I knew him,” by W. G. Kingsland, 
depicts the genial and beautiful nature of the man. 
There are these, as Mr. Kingsland points out, who care 
nothing for the purity or otherwise of a man’s life as 
long as his work is great; but undoubtedly we do feel 
that it is well that a poet who has helped us should 
have been “a good man, a man of honour and unspotted 
by the world.” This Browning was, as those who knew 
him can testify; and now that the cult of “ Browning 
Societies” has died down, and we see him in a clearer 
light, we realise that there is in his work stuff that can 
stand worthily, like rough-hewn granite, beside the 


honeyed measures of Swinburne or the gentle cadences 
of Tennyson. 


We notice with pleasure that the esteemed editor of 
the “Great Reunion” was able—possibly owing to the 
“extreme compression” of his views in the Odserver— 
to enjoy a square meal at the “ First House Dinner” of 
the Gemini. We notice without surprise that the bifur- 
cate business manager concluded his speech “ with the 
sincere tribute of an old and privileged colleague to 
Mr. Garvin.” The “extreme compression” of the dual 
editor’s reply leads to the impression that he is perhaps 
more facile with the pen than with the tongue. He was 
able to refer, however, “to the amazing progress of the 
Pall Mail Gazette during the past three months "—a 
period which, if we mistake not, connotes exactly with 
his occupancy of the editorial chair. Yet it is strange 
that one hears in many quarters laments that the old 
literary, dignified Pal? Mall Gazette is a thing of the 
past. Can it be that the measure of the popular taste 
iS in inverse ratio to the literary value of the wares which 
it favours? 


An ingenious gentleman with a leaning toward horti- 
culture has been strolling round Kew Gardens and 
pocketing calmly any rare plant of convenient size that 
He even went to the 
length of concealing two tins containing water, presum- 
ably shaped to his body, beneath his waistcoat, in order 
that the stolen roots or blooms might live until he 
arrived at home and could look after them. A 
little birdlime on the choicest plants would perhaps 
be a good notion for the authorities to consider ; mean- 
while we may take consolation from the fact that it 
would not be easy for any unscrupulous person with a 
zoological turn of mind to do much damage in the 
rieighbourhood of Regent’s Park, at any rate. A 
pocketed monkey or parrot might protest too vigorously 
for the placidity of the thief! 








* The Browning Centenary, May 7, 1912. 
an Introduction and Appendices, by 
Knicur. ‘Smith, Elder and Co. 2s. 


Edited, with 
PROFESSOR 
net.) 
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Friendship 


LOVE me for ever: not alone when smiles 

Attest the happiness I find in thee ; 

Love me in silence, straitened with the wiles 

Of mortal seeming whence I would be free. 

Be not most tender when apt words commend 

Some sweet imagination to the ear, 

But the dear treasure of your heart expend 

To heal the smart ‘of failure and of fear. 

If in the turmoil all in me seem gone 

That woke faint echoes of eternal choirs, 

And clouds of glory ‘take the semblance on 

Of murky volumes that the night expires, 

Then in the noblest thought of me stand fast ; 

Doubt not ’twill bring the vision true at last. 
J. D. MACBETH. 





| 





Socialism Ideal and Real 


E observe that a Socialist journal has fallen foul 

of Mr. Havelock Ellis in connection with his 
analysis of Socialism in the April number of the Con- 
temporary Review, on the ground that the writer repre- 
sents Marx as working for and endeavouring to bring 
about a catastrophe. We are unable to discover any 
justification for this statement in “Individualism and 
Socialism,” Mr. Ellis’s very able and valuable article, 
and we do not think that the writer would endorse that 
view. 

It is true, no doubt, as is claimed in the Socialist 
journal, that in “Das Kapital” are found the principles 
which are the basis of the present-day Socialistic move- 
ment. The tendency, however, of Marx’s doctrine is 
not to produce a catastrophe, but—whether the reason- 
ing be just or unjust—by exposing circumstances which 
must inevitably lead to subversion to indicate methods 
of avoiding it. 

Mr. Ellis’s paper, which deserves and will repay very 
careful attention, is not mainly directed to the Marxian 
or any other school of Socialism, but is a very acute 
examination of how far Individualism and Socialism are 
antagonistic, and how far they are in essential harmony. 

Possibly the paper we refer to is a little out of date, 
because a Socialist journal which is of sufficient impor- 
tance for Egalité Lady Warwick to favour it with her 
views—views, it may be noted, irreconcilable with those 
in the starred article which precedes her contribution— 
publishes prominently the article of faith, “Socialists 
do not believe in dividing up. They want it all.” 
Precisely. We have previously pointed out the useless- 
ness of considering doctrines which have permeated the 
world from Zeno and Phaleas to Marx and Lassalle. 





These doctrines are only the showman’s stock-in-trade, 
mere variations of the confidence trick. “They want 
it all.” As we wrote two years ago, the doctrines of the 
foolish Fabian have no relation to the fact of latter- 
day Socialism. That Socialism does not revel in text- 
books or in a series of more or less brilliant epigrams 
imported with no provocation into “ comedies”—it is a 
real, live thing—c’est Ze vol. 


Of course, it is true that the Marxian theories fit 
in conveniently with the active propaganda of appropria- 
tion. Capital is something tangible. The philosopher 
has dissected its merits and its demerits, the practical 


Socialist “wants it all.” There is very little disguise , 


about his methods of attaining his end. 


The Socialist journal to which we have before re- 
ferred puts the matter thus: “To expropriate the ex- 
propriators, to make landlordism and capitalism illegal.” 
Why? Because there are to be observed “on every 
hand unemployed capital and idle labour ; profusion of 
wealth and starving millions.” The reputed millions are 
starving from various causes known to practical and 
observant men and to physiologists, but most chiefly 
owing to the pernicious doctrines which arrest enterprise 
and the diffusion of wealth and necessitate the methods 
of the strong-room. 


Pernicious doctrines widely disseminated have pro- 
duced ill-balanced minds, which confuse cause and 
effect, action and re-action, which propose remedies 
tending to the destruction of the body politic. 


All these problems are older even than Plato dis- 
coursing in the grove of the Academia. Mr. Ellis 
hazards the observation that “to-day we hold in our 
hands more certainly than ever before the clues that 
were imperfectly foreshadowed by Plato, and what our 
fathers sought ignorantly we may attempt by method 
according to our knowledge. No Utopia was ever 
realised ; and the ideal is a mirage that must ever elude 
us or it would cease to be ideal.” The next approach 
to an ideal community in the mind of the writer of these 
lines is evidently a form of Socialism which would not 
throttle Individualism. State Socialism might no doubt 
tend to the realisation of his dream. But who amongst 
the propagandist Socialists of the present day tolerates 
State Socialism as a goal? “We want it all.” We are 
not engaged in a symposium of conflicting views to be 
decided by a show of hands, but in a revolutionary 
movement on the lines of the doctrines of Proudhon and 
Bakunin; the aim to subvert authority and to delude 
mankind with the belief that the ideal Commonwealth 
can emerge from a— 


‘* Chaos of thought and passion, all confused.”’ 
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The Spurious Muse 


HEN, long ago, the dwellers on the high Olym- 
pian Mount dominated the world, and the 
inspiring goddesses of song were born to Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, so beautiful and enchanting were they that 
from the plains below others were found to imitate them, 
to chant in unmelodious voices the praise of sun and 
moon, of earth and heaven; and the worst of it is that 
these spurious Muses proved to be as immortal as their 
shining exemplars, and far more presumptuous. Thus, 
just as Euterpe still weeps over the misdeeds of her 
base and unscrupulous sister as exhibited in the poor, 
lifeless strains of the modern “music” hall, so must 
Calliope and Erato oft-times sob in united lamentations 
by reason of the things that are done in their sacred 
names; and it is no wonder that they take their flight 
back to a lovelier, more congenial land despite the most 
ardent wooing, the most persistent invocations. 

Few things are more pathetic, confining our view for 
the moment to the world of literary matters, than the 
attempt of the utterly prosaic soul to express itself in 
poetry ; the blind man walking a crowded street pursues 
a straighter course; and we are bound to say that the 
pathos is very frequently due to the fact that the would- 
be poet has evidently not taken the slightest trouble to 
ascertain what poetry is. Any lyric, for him, is a 
“sonnet”; any assonance, however remote, is rhyme; 
any column.of rhymeless lines of about the same length 
makes “blank verse” ; any number of syllables in a line 
will do. It has never occurred to him to look up the 
word “sonnet” in a dictionary, or to examine any well- 
known poem in the endeavour to find out the hidden 
rules that went to its construction. His themes, too, 
are limited by no sense of timidity or reverence; he 
sings in broken accents of the lark, of immortal love, of 
war and death and a fire in the next street with the 
utmost impartiality, unconscious of the illustrious dead, 
or of any impotence in his pen. He possesses in a 
remarkable degree the courage of his convictions; a 
dozen times a week we read his effusions, a dozen 
times a week we post them back to him or carefully 
deposit them in a very large drawer especially reserved 
for stampless efforts. But often, in truth, they reach the 
dignity of print. Only a few days ago we came across 
a volume of one hundred and forty-seven “sonnets ” 
printed on the other side of the world, of which this is 
the sixty-seventh : — 

The sonnet’s the thing to you I declare 

To vehicle verse in musical air, 

To broaden the stave, make octaves count ten, 

When issues from brain sweet sounds through my pen. 

If you are my muse, then music to you 

Through translucid air in airs which are true. 

My heart it must sing or else it will break : 


I'll sing to thee, love, so lovingly take 
My pheons of song for love’s own sweet sake. 


It would be easy to comment waggishly on this; but 
what is the state of mind of a man who can produce 





over a hundred such stanzas, many of them far worse | 
than this, imagining that they are poetry of the most 
notable description? What has he read, that he should 


come to this, and what vague phantasmagoria of un- 
apprehended beauty floats before his eyes? Why 
should he, and thousands like him, rush to the pen 
immediately the need for expression overcomes them ; 
why strive to write a poem rather than to paint a 
picture or to compose a symphony? The fact is that 
the materials for the written word are to hand at almost 
any moment, and the average unlearned man—clever 
fellow though he may be in other than literary matters 
—somehow holds the opinion that although the artist 
and the musician have to pass through long and severe 
periods of training before their works are of a worthy 
quality, anyone who can hold a pen and concoct a decent 
letter is fully equipped for Parnassus by the road of 
poesy. Bid him devote a spare fortnight to the com- 
position of a chant royal or a sestina; bid him pack his 
too bulky muse into some definite form, where she may 
at least be a shapely dummy, whether she have the 
breath of life or not, and he would gaze at you in 
astonishment. Explain to him that it will be better for 
him (and incidentally for other people) to tear up 
everything he writes for the space of a couple of years 
or so, and he would smile scornfully, imagining possibly 
that you were envious of his achievement. He de- 
flowers the lyric, mauls the sonnet, with a light ‘heart, 
never having known their secret or perceived their 
beauty. 

Hardly ever does the “poet” who has thus been 
taken captive by the Spurious Muse reform, or rather 
escape; and here we must explain that no reference is 
made in this article to the glorious company of minor 
poets, praiseworthy students and workers mary of them, 
whose efforts often reach the appeal of print in various 
journals and magazines. It is the hopelessly inglorious 
ones, ever scribbling vainly and illiterately, without form 
and void, whom we have in mind just now; those 
who can write such fearsome lines, for instance, as 
these : — 


Bacchus is the God of Wine, 

Antony much wine doth love : 

Mars the God of War above, 

Thinketh Antony a soldier fine ; 

Minerva for Antony gives no sign. 

Venus with Cupid doth compact 

That Antony see Helen that had Troy sacked. 


These seven lines constitute the “octave” of something 


' which is entitled a “ Sonnet,” and which, to keep up the 


originality, has seven lines also in the “ sestet.” Here is 
a man who has evidently read one of the world’s great 
stories, who has some slight acquaintance with mytho- 
logy, and yet produces an effect which is_ simply 
terrible. Again, let us look at the closing stanza of a 
“lyric” in praise of books :— 
Such sweet companionship I’ll find 
In books for company, 
While loneliness within my heart 
They’ll not allow to be; 
Unless they bring a longing for 
The joys of which they tell, 


And then life’s cup may not seem filled, 
Which does not seem so well. 


There is no doubt at all as to the genuine feeling here ; 
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the tragedy only happened when the author came within 
reach of pen and ink. The measure is the ordinary 
“common metre” of the hymn-books—the measure of 
“While shepherds watched their flocks by night,” of the 
immortal “St. Agnes’ Eve” :— 
Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon: 
My breath to heaven like vapour goes : 
May my soul follow soon. . . . 
Make thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 
Yet what leagues of thought, what uncrossed oceans, 
separate the two! 

Much is accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that no 
critics are at hand to warn the immature rhymster of 
the error of his ways. Most of his friends have stood 
round him in open-mouthed astonishment while he reads 
or exhibits his latest production, staggered at such 
evidence of genius in unexpected quarters; and when 
they have recovered their breath, have extolled him to 
the uttermost extent of a limited vocabulary until he 
hears the wavelets of the sea of fame already lapping 
round his feet. They have gurgled, “It’s lovely /”— 
which is not true; they have said, “It’s simply wonder- 
ful how you can do it! ’—which is strictly true, though 
not in the sense in which the words are spoken. But 
in no way are such expressions of opinion judgments or 
criticisms of the remotest value. Nor does the broken- 
winged flutterer gain any knowledge when, as frequently 
happens (alas, how well we know it!), he submits his efforts 
to the chilly editorial glance ; for editors have no time to 
criticise rejected manuscripts. Thus he goes on writing, 
his friends go on admiring, and occasionally the “ poems” 
are printed—at his own expense. 

There is no remedy for this; for human nature, 
strongly moved, is bound to express itself somehow. 
The blame must be laid upon those exquisite goddesses 
of song whose beauty first tempted others to don the 
mask and essay the same glorious deeds. But if, re- 
proaching the immortal Spurious Muse for her. hapless, 
prosaic ways, we discover in her some faint glimmer of 
the true poetic flame, it is matter for a notable thanks- 
giving. WILFRID L. RANDELL. 





By the Way 


By ARTHUR MACHEN 


HE admirable De Quincey, discussing the pains of 
opium, speaks of a work that he once thought of 
undertaking, and that at the last moment he was 
obliged to lay aside. It was to be called, I think, “ Pro- 
legomena to all Future Systems of Political Economy,” 
and the title has always charmed me. Not—heaven for- 
bid!—that I am passionately attached to the study of 
Political Economy. If the condition of modern England 
shows the blessings that attend on a faithful observance 
of economic laws, then I should think that the sooner 
we turn our attention to the study of judicial astrology, 
geomancy and alchemy the better: for these sciences, 





though probably futile, would never have produced the 
horrors of the modern slum and the modern suburb. 
What I like about De Quincey’s projected and un- 
accomplished work is the title; and there is 
something almost equally fine in De Quincey’s 
attitude: he has mastered a certain subject so 
thoroughly, has traced it to its root principles 
with such absolute certainty that he is ready to provide it 
with a set of axioms which shall last as long as the human 
intellect. 


A magnificent idea, this, as I have said; it is in the 
great manner and has the great thrill about it. 
The men who can think of these things remind me 
of Moses gazing from on high on the far glories of the 
Promised Land, of Columbus as he conceived the New 
World in his mind long before he realised it in actuality. 
It is not given to many of us to have such enthralling 
visions as these; and I have only mentioned De 
Quincey because his title for his projected work reminds 
me of the title of a book that I shall never write: “ Pro- 
legomena to all Arguments on any Conceivable Subject.” 
I shall never write this great work; but here are a 
few notes which some more industrious author may use 
for his advantage: 


In the first place, in reading Mr. A. C. Benson's 
“Child of the Dawn,” recently reviewed in THE 
ACADEMY, I was a good deal struck by the manner in 
which religion is coolly put on one side, because it has 
fallen into the “ wrong hands.” Now this is really very 
curious. Suppose that I wanted to write down Justice 
or Cookery or Literature, how very simple and how very 
true it would be to say of each and all of these that 
they have fallen into the wrong hands. Take Cookery. 
I have lunched vilely at the Hotel Splendide; I have 
never forgotten a dinner of blue, sinewy, boiled mutton 
that I ate at a well-to-do house in the year 1873. 
I could prove with ease and eloquence that 
cookery has fallen into the wrong hands. And Justice: 
what a theme is here, what examples abound in all 
ages, from the most remote period to the day before 
yesterday, of the operation of the law hopelessly and 
sometimes wickedly misguided. How many men have 
been sent into bitter captivity, to dungeons and mines 
and galleys for sins done by others; how many have 
had to yield up their lives in torment for facts of which 
they were innocent? With difficulty can I believe in any 
story of haunting; for if there were any such matter 
would not the air at the corner of Edgware Road and 
Oxford Street be terrible with the voices and the show 
of those unjustly slain on Tyburn Tree? What a 
chapter could be written against justice; how easy it 
were to show that it has fallen into wrong hands indeed. 
As for Literature ; it is only necessary to think of Blank’s 
novels, and Dash’s “ poems,” and Professor Noman’s his- 
tories, and Chose’s essays; no hands could be worse 
than these. 


Yes; it is quite simple—and absolutely futile. Of 
course religion has fallen into the wrong hands; inas- 
much as it has fallen into mortal hands, and all mortal 
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hands are wrong, being imperfect. Popes and patriarchs, 
preachers and priests, they have all gone astray and 
dealt more or less wickedly ; like cooks and judges and 
poets and reviewers and hedgers and ditchers. But 
were it not as well for the future to accept this truth as 
universally applicable to everything with which men 
have anything whatever to do; to take for granted that 
though the multiplication table is irreformable there 
have been and are and will be many mistakes in the sums 
done by boys and men? Theologically we are in- 
structed that man is a fallen creature; practically we 
know that man is an approximation, and that all his 
works are approximations which come near to perfec- 
tion sometimes, and more often fall very far short of 
perfection; but never in any case reach perfection. 
Doubtless all our operations and systems are in wrong 
hands ; and this, as the theologians would say, is due to 
the fact that we ourselves fell into very wrong hands; a 
long time ago. 


Then there is another point which I think might be 
reformed indifferently in future arguments: that is the 
objection to dogma as dogma; not to this or that dogma 
as false and injurious, but to the very existence of any 
such thing at all. I suppose there is no more popular 
commonplace in the discussion of religious topics than 
this declaration that dogmas are either all bad, or else 
that they don’t matter. Now, I suppose that these 
propositions are really founded on another huge and 
most popular misconception that religion is wholly a 
matter of conduct; in other words, that the truly 
religious man is he who is kind to his mother and his 
dog. Let me say at once that every truly religious man 
is kind to his mother and his dog; but let me point out 
that the proposition cannot be converted simp/lictter : 
we cannot say, that is, that every man who is kind to 
his mother and his dog is truly religious. Till the word 
“religion” has been re-defined by the universal sense 
and consensus of humanity, we may make bold to say 
that it implies, firstly, a certain intercourse, real or 
imagined, with the Eternal Fountain of all being, and 
secondly the state of bliss obtained by such intercourse. 
These are the ends proposed; and morality is only 
one amongst many means which lead to these ends. But 
the popular misconception puts the means in the place 
of the ends; and hence the opinion that dogma is of 
no consequence. 


Yet, even if we accept this misconception, the state- 
ment about dogma will still be nonsense. For, if we 
think of it, the intellect is a part of every man, a com- 
panion and a counsellor of whom he can by no means 
rid himself. I remember once arguing with a man that 
the sense of humour is indispensable to literary ex- 
cellence of any kind; and my opponent “ floored” me 
(who am slow of thought) by asking where I found 
humour in the Greek tragedies. I recollected, when his 
steps were echoing down the midnight street, that 
though there is no “comic relief” in the CEdipus 
Tyrannus there must have been the sense of humour 
present in the mind of the maker of it; since, if this 
faculty be lacking, there is also lacking the power of 
discriminating between the sublime and the ridicu- 





lous. So must the intellect be present to man 
even when the matter to be discharged seems 
wholly remote from all intellectual concerns. To 
the composition of the most ravished and ecstatic 
poetry there must always be present the intellec- 
tual faculty ; else, instead of immortal verse, there would 
result sheer lunatic raving. And so, too, with every act of 
kindness, of morality, in the most impulsive actions of 
overflowing benevolence, the assessor reason is still 
there; and that is as much as to say that dogma is 
there. “Why did you give that man five shillings?” 
you may ask, and the answer may be, “ Because he is 
hard up.” Then, “Why should you help people that are 
hard up?” and sooner or later your questions will elicit 
a definite proposition with respect to charity; that is, 
a dogma. It is idle to say that the five-shilling action 
is instinctive, a self-evident good, for which no reason 
can be given. It is idle because untrue; many have 
questioned, and still question, the wisdom and goodness 
of such actions; and of these later years the whole doc- 
trine of pity has been formally declared to be mistaken 
and pernicious. So it is impossible to escape from the 
intellect, and therefore from dogma; and it is to be 
wished that this truth may be recognised in future 
argumentation. A.man may say quite legitimately: “I 
think that dogma is a false one.” But let him not say, 
“Tt isn’t of any consequence what people believe or 
don’t believe.” 


I know quite well what the answer will be. I shall 
be told that I am playing tricks with words: that I am 
defining dogma for my own purposes as any rational 
proposition, whereas it really means a proposition in 
theology, incapable of rational demonstration. My 
answer to this is that nothing is capable of rational de- 
monstration in the true and final sense of those two 
words: we speculate as to the nature of God, and we 
speculate as to the nature of gold; and the veil of the 
everlasting mysteries hides the real and essential nature 
of each from our eyes. Four years ago Mr. H. G. 
Wells published a book in which he laboured the 
proposition that the human intelligence is altogether 
fallible, liable to a mass of deceptions and misconcep- 
tions, seeing what it sees through a hundred veils of 
illusions. Not merely with respect to matters of high 
philosophy; but as much with the simplest things, the 
most familiar and easy matters; even in the very 
elements, he said, we may go hopelessly wrong; the 
veriest simplicities of our judgments, occupied on the 
objects of everyday experience, are liable to be mis- 
taken. If I remember rightly, he took refuge from this 
cosmic enigma, this world maze, by making some sort 
of an Act of Faith; but it is not now my purpose to 
deal with that ; I merely point out by this example that 
one cannot distinguish between dogma and dogma, and 
pronounce one to be a self-evident truth and the other 
a mere fantastic speculation. If this be dubious, so, 
equally, is that; this alone remains, that without dogma 
you cannot move one foot before the other. So let it 
not be said: “It doesn’t matter what a man believes.” 
It does matter; since without belief he can do nothing 
and is nothing. 
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REVIEWS 


Is it Peace? 


The Passing of War: A Study in the Things that make 
for Peace. By Wiutu1am LeicuTton Grane. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


Et Maintenant? . . . Le Désarmement ou la Guerre! 
By Capitaine Pierre Fé£uix. (Bernard Grasset, 
Paris, 1 franc.) 


HE duty of a theory, it has been somewhere said, is 
less to be true than to be useful. Of the two theories 
contained in the books before us both cannot be true, 
but both may be useful, as complimenting or criticising 
each other. Both discuss the great antithesis, Peace 
and War, with strong denunciations of the latter and 
the expressed conviction that the former is the aim of 
all civilised policy. The secondary antithesis, that of 
the English clergyman and the French officer, make the 
debate all the more piquant. 


We have advisedly used the word “debate” in 
speaking of these books. We do not know that the 
authors are acquainted with each other’s existence, but 
the fact remains that they are challenging and answering 
one another on almost every page. Briefly summarised, 
the contention of Mr. Grane is that there should be no 
more wars, and, if the undoubted change of moral 
attitude on the part of nations and rulers matures a 
little more quickly, there wi// be no more wars. 
Captain Félix, on the other hand, maintains that, in 
one shape or another, there must be one more war; 
“Delenda Germania” are the last words, as they are 
in substance the first, of his sensational little brochure. 
There would not necessarily be, he thinks, a formal 
campaign—the armed peace might fitly be ended by a 
bloodless war, by the display and the recognition of 
superior force. The idea that Germany or the German 
Government is the one obstacle in the way of universal 
peace is by nc means new, especially on the other side 
of the English Channel. M. Marcel Barriére’s exciting 
romance, “La Nouvelle Europe,” which was reviewed 
in THE ACADEMY last summer, is a very complete 
exposition of this point of view. In England the same 
theory is almost daily expounded, though in a more 
particular and moderate form, in leading articles and 
in numerous books and periodicals. Mr. Blatchford’s 
notorious brochure is almost the exact prototype, 
allowing for differences of nationality, political creed, and 
so forth, of that of Captain Félix. Even Mr. Grane sees 
the chief obstacle to the fulfilment of his hopes in the 
actual relations of England and Germany, and, while 
he sees much to blame in the conduct of his own 
country’s representatives, he by no means absolves their 
rivals from the charge of jeopardising the peace of the 
world. 


It is difficult to say whether the partial agreement 
of our two authors, concerned as it is with eventualities, 





is fundamental or merely superficial. Mr. Grane would 
“seek peace and ensure it” with all the forces of the 
spirit and the mind; when Captain Félix protests his 
love of peace and his desire to further its reign by 
all means whatsoever, his fellow crusader might reply 
with the Psalmist, “I labour for peace, but, when I speak 
unto them thereof, they make them ready for battle.” 
For such a thesis as that of Captain Félix strikes at 
the very root of the principles advocated in the “ Passing 
of War.” Peace, as Mr. Grane admirably points out, 
can only be ensured by our learning to think pacifically. 
War is the engenderer of wars, and the mental attitude 
that conceives of a crusade for the forcible suppression 
of war by the coercion of the strongest or more aggres- 
sive Power is likely to lead, unless it achieves its object 
by an immediate and improbable coup de main, to an 
immense sequence of conflagrations. 

Mr. Grane is extraordinarily well equipped for his 
task. Thought and study have heaped fuel on the fire 
of Faith, and, if the very abundance and richness of 
the materials consumed sometimes lead to our vision 
being obscured, we must remember that there is no 
fire without smoke. We do not mean that he is unin- 
telligible ; he is only obscure in the sense that, having 
a great thing to say and a burning desire to say it, 
he finds himself irked and cramped by the limitations 
of his task. And the essential difficulty of saying great 
things in a small space is further complicated by the 
author’s wish to show that the collective wisdom of the 
best of mankind is on his side in this matter. Wit!: 
this view he has made of his book a perfect storehouse 
of noble and apposite quotations—a kind of Pacifist 
birthday-book. The immediate raison d@étre of the 
“Passing of War” is the desire partly to refute and 
partly to reinforce the conclusions contained in Mr. 
Norman Angell’s “Great Illusion.” In this latter work 
it is maintained that war will soon disappear through 
the operation of an enlightened self-interest ; nations 
are bound to recognise sooner or later that war is a 
foolish wager, in which neither party gets the stakes. 
Mr. Grane, though willing to accept for Peace all the 
help that can be found, refuses to believe that considera- 
tions of interest will have any very decisive influence on 
the movement. War has its roots far down in human 
nature; men like force for itself, and “ selfishness, 
however conjured into courtesy, will still lean to strife, 
and tend to grow angry and fierce in face of opposition.” 
For the moment Mr. Grane and Captain Félix are in 
agreement ; they part company when they explain what 
they mean by force. Mr. Grane quotes some noble 
words of the Bishop of Winchester: “Force, 
machinery, material power, have grown enormously in 
our life-time. There is enough of them in the world. 
What we need to cherish is the spiritual force which 
binds man to man, and nation to nation, by an inner 
bond, stronger than selfishness, or ambition, or any 
material thing.” Captain Félix, with equal justice, 
refuses to understand any opposition between Force and 
Right, “sur le terrain des principes; je ne la constate,” 
he continues “que sur celui des faits, ce qui est tout 
différent; ” and he puts his whole case en forme 
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lapidaire by adding, “ Le Droit ne triomphe parfois et 
ne peut triompher que par la Force.” 

Possibly some may be tempted to think that Mr. 
Grane’s conclusions are premature, and that his book 
should be put away till Captain Félix has done his 
work, to be, in fact, its “Vingt ans aprés.” At all 
events Mr. Grane has given us a message of far wider 
application than that contained in “Et Maintenant?” 
He commends the fruitful and suggestive idea of the 
late Marquess of Salisbury of a federation of Europe 
in which no sacrifice would be entailed of living 
patriotism ; it would merely be a further stage in the 
historical development of a hierarchy of human brother- 
hoods, and in the realisation of the Christian ideal. 
He has much to say for the new-fashioned arbitration 
treaties, and he goes straight to the root of the popular 
or pseudo-scientific fallacies that stand in the way of a 
conversion and a new spirit. One of these fallacies 
consists in assigning to war the force of a “ natural law” ; 
it is due to false analogy, and would not call for 
systematic refutation, were it not enjoying a period 
of recrudescence under the influence of Nietzsche. 
Another dangerous sophistry, to be heard sometimes 
from the most saintly lips, holds war to be indeed an 
evil, but an evil that is redeemed by the good it 
produces. The conflagration may burn homes and lives 
to ashes, but it will always light many a shining beacon 
of heroic bravery and lofty self-sacrifice. Mr. Grane 
replies: “In war itself, in war gud war, there is not, 
nor can be, any good. Good may come out 
of it, as out of almost any other abomination; but that 
cannot change its own intrinsically evil nature.” There 
is enough good-producing evil in the world without war, 
and there is also, luckily, plenty of good continually 
engendering its like. 

The inspiring thing about the “Passing of War ”— 
and even those who dissent from its conclusions will 
admit that it is an inspiring book—is that the author 
believes that great reforms can only be carried through 
by men animated by great ideas, that “man shall not 
live by bread alone,” that the “appeal must plainly be 
addressed to the whole of human nature.” He would 
hardly have endorsed the verdict of a Daily Mail 
reporter on a recent alliance: “ The alliance of the two 
Powers is built on the solid rock of interest, and not 
on the shifting sands of sentiment.” Rather must we 
draw on “that great fund of altruistic feeling generated 
by the ethical system on which our civilisation is 
founded,” and remember that this same civilisation is 
the progressive destruction of anarchy in all its forms. 

In the work of Captain Félix we will not, borrowing 
the too spirited pen of the Eton boy, who found that 
St. John’s “strain of fervent piety” was “totally 
wanting” in the Synoptic Gospels, hint at a “total 
absence ” of idealism. There is, on the contrary, plenty 
of idealism, but it is perhaps a little warped by national 
jealousy, and, in the mind of a logical, practical French 
soldier, it is always well under control. We will briefly 
recapitulate his argument. In ten years Germany, or 
“le groupe germanique,” will be able to dictate its will 
to Europe. “Le statu guo c'est ’hégémonie allemande 








dans dix ans.” And this hegemony would not be for 
the good of the world, the Germans not being made 
for command. Germany must therefore be called on to 
disarm, and, in the doubtful event of her refusing, she 
and her friends must be coerced by the other nations 
of the European Commonwealth. The source of the 
ultimatum would be—Captain Félix goes so far as to 
say wi// be—England, and there could be only one 
eventual issue to the struggle. England must move 
“parce qu'il faut quelle agisse encore une fois sous peine 
de mort.” If the conflagration becomes general, France 
would be able to stand a prolonged invasion, while 
Germany would not, the latter being dependent on others 
for her means of subsistence. Disarmament would 
wrong no one; the strong would remain strong, and 
the weak weak. An international gendarmerie would 
ensure the peace of the world, its numbers being fixed 
by general agreement. 

“Peut-on éviter la guerre?” The question is con- 
tinually being put, and here we have two possible 
answers. However we may dread or dislike the 
conclusions of Captain Félix, we cannot dismiss them as 
mere vapourings. However unpractical we may, through 
conviction or prejudice, consider the aspirations of Mr. 
Grane, we cannot but regard them as mirroring the 
mind of the. future, whether of to-morrow, or of many 
centuries hence. 





A Miscellany of Verses 


In the Wake of the Phaenix. By James A. MACKERETH. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Eidola. By Donatp J. Overy. (David Nutt. 1s. 6d.) 

Nenuphar, the Fourfold Flower of Life. By Harriet L. 
Saag re (Arthur L. Humphreys. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Quiet Places. By Carros WupprrMANN. (Shaemas O 
Sheel, New York. $1.) 


Verses. By W. B. Cotton. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Search for Semperswig, and Other Poems Old and 
New. By Harry B. Hermon-Hopce. (Elkin 
Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Lays of London Town. By W. A. Eaton. (Marl- 
borough and Co. ts. net.) 

ONE of the chief difficulties that beset the critic of 
poetry is the impossibility of having one fixed standard 
by which to estimate all kinds of work. The criticism 
of verse would be a much easier task if one standard only 
were available. No doubt some poetical theorists would 
say that there is some critical touchstone with which to 
test all verse; but the application of almost any such 
test which they might devise would certainly fail to do 
absolute justice when used on a variety of volumes like 
the above. It would thus be manifestly unfair to use 
exactly the same critical method with both the first 
and the last volumes on the foregoing list. And prac- 
tically any two books within the list demand some 
slight alteration in the critical attitude if they are to be 
fairly appreciated. We felt that this much was neces- 
sary by way of preamble to so miscellaneous a collec- 
tion as these verses. Of their variety the reader will 
be convinced before he has finished this article. 
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We have nothing but admiration for the work of 
Mr. James A. Mackereth. He has already won his 
spurs with a previous volume, and the present one will 
not only sustain but enhance his reputation. His chief 
quality is, perhaps, a strong, virile directness, coupled 
with a rare sense of the stately and beautiful in words. 
There is nothing of the weakly introspective in his 
work ; rather it is bold, clear-cut, objective. A variety 
of styles is attempted, generally with success. In the 
first poem, “ The Invitation,” we have an almost happy- 
go-lucky freedom; while the solemn stateliness of “A 
Hymn to Beauty,” which comes next, forms a most 
effective contrast. The eeriness of the ballad form is 
found in “Paddy Magree and the Imp,” and “The 
Seer in the Doomed City of Dreams” displays remark- 
able descriptive power. There is a massiveness in the 
“Hymn to the Midnight” only too rarely achieved in 
these days. The poem from which we shall quote a 
few lines is “ Trespass,” which is a pocket-philosophy 
in itself : — 

Ah, blest is he that dare journey alone, 
Leaving the flame of his hearth-stone, 
To follow the quest by desert ways, 

To follow the lead of his soul’s desire ; 
His spirit shall come to kindly days, 

He shall chant his joy with a deathless choir ; 
Great love shall fashion his heart aright, 
And he shall exult in the living light ; 
Unforgetting, and unforgot, 

He shall live by the Law and know it not. 
Mr. Mackereth is a poet to be watched. 

“Ejidola” is a volume which also contains variety, 
though with scarcely the power of Mr. Mackereth’s 
work. We feel that Mr. Overy has not quite mastered 
his technique, for there are several poems in the collec- 
tion which impress one as being experiments. Thus 
the elaborate arrangement of internal rhymes in “ The 
Skylark ” can scarcely be spontaneous. Such a scheme 
as 

New gladness for sadness his singing is bringing 


is almost certain to lead to difficulties, if not to disaster, 
before long; thus in the last stanza we read : — 


Now earthward and dearthward while wending, he’s 
blending .. . 


which is what one might have expected! It is strange 
to find, along with this evident freedom in rhyming, 
a curious limitation in the construction of Mr. Overy’s 
sonnets, viz., the similarity of their rhyme-sounds. For 
instance, there is not a sufficient contrast between the 
sounds of “chaste” and “Fate” in the octave of the 
sonnet on page 33 for it to be entirely pleasant. More- 
over, this sonnet, which is of the Italian type, ends with 
a couplet, and that no master of the sonnet form will 
allow. We have no desire, however, to play the pedant; 
we hasten to recognise the good qualities of Mr. Overy’s 
work. There is true poetical feeling in it, sometimes 
delicately, sometimes strikingly expressed. Occasion- 
ally the thought cuts deep, as in “Renaissance.” In 
one or two poems Mr. Overy dons the mantle of the 
social prophet, and wears it in becoming fashion. Let 





the sonnet to Ernest Dowson give a taste of his 
ability :— 


I knew not thy sad songs till in cold clay 
Thou hadst been laid, sweet Minstrel of the Moon, 
So never felt the frail but precious boon 
Of grief for thee in hollow lands astray. 
Dear Singer, hadst thou trod a blither way, 
Instead of haunting hollow lands so soon, 
Wouldst thou have wrought more sweet and rare 2 
tune? 


Or hadst thou sung thy song and lived thy day? 


O sweetest singer of a songless age— 
Too fragile for this rough world’s rugged ways, 

Where mortals, all, a ceaseless war must wage— 
She holdeth and awardeth all her bays 

To men who scorn the rout in hermitage— 
Strong men of iron nerve, laborious days. 


One needs to be a mystic as well as a lover of 
poetry rightly to appreciate “Nenuphar.” There are 
intellectual qualities of no common order displayed in 
this volume, Although a series of lyrics, it is, strictly 
speaking, one poem, for a thread of purpose runs 
through all, as the sub-title, “The Four-Fold Flower 
of Life,” indicates. The sustained symbolism of the 
verse is very refreshing when so many volumes of 
poetry are mere haphazard collections. The writer has 
evidently considerable poetical power and insight, but 
we cannot help at times the feeling that she has 
attempted too much; nor can we escape from the con- 
viction that often there is a very slender significance 
behind some of her most resounding lines. A sense 
of effort pervades the work. It is only occasionally 
that we find such freedom as this:— 


You gave me a rose from your garden’s bloom, 
The best that you had to give; 

In passionate splendour and proud perfume 

It found on my sheltering bosom room, 
So long as it yet might live. 


*Twas the blossom of love that you gave to me, 
The heart of your own heart’s core— 

And I gave you back in its beauty, free, 

A love that was wider than sky or sea, 
And fain had I given you more! 


Nevertheless, this is a book for the lover of verse tc 
possess. 

“Quiet Places,” by Mr. Carlos Wuppermann, is not 
very aptly named. We expect from such a title some 
meditative, restful verse; but Mr. Wuppermann 
succeeds often in startling us, and perhaps occasionally 
he would shock some quiet soul. He has a daring 
way of linking human love with God and heavenly 
things that is sometimes disconcerting; indeed, one 
cannot help the suspicion that he is forcing the note. 
We do not intend by this to deny his power, which 
is considerable, particularly in blank verse. Here anc 
there his ideas call to mind too easily the thoughts o/ 
other poets, but generally some fresh aspect of the 
thought is presented to us which saves it from being 
entirely derivative. We cannot congratulate Mr. 
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Wuppermann on his rendering of Heine’s “Ein Fich- 
tenbaum steht einsam,” which seems like a watering- 
down of the more familiar and much more beautiful 
translation. His treatment of Scripture subjects is 
refreshing, if not always as reverent as some might 
desire. These few lines on “Sunset” will give some 
idea of his style :— 


Flees the dark fury of intemperate Night 

The wounded Day, staggers adown the sky, 
Falls prone upon the threshold of the west 

And bleeds his life out in a purple anguish, 
Then Night, grown pitiful with triumph, stoops 
And wipes the blood away, and buries him 

A shrunken corpse ‘neath the horizon hills. 


Mr. W. B. Cotton is evidently well-meaning, and 
has often a pretty enough sentiment; but when one 
comes, on the very first page, upon such a “rhyme” 
as “watches” and “marches,” and, later on, to 
“thoughts” and “ports,” “elect” and “accept,” one 
is bound to declare that it really will not do! It is 
perhaps kindest to say that Mr. Cotton has no real 
understanding of rhyme-technique, as he or anyone else 
may discover by reading “ Woman,” on page 23. And 
what are we to think of a line like “Till they once 
more again burst into fire” ? The volume is fairly 
good “ Poets’ Corner” verse. 

“The Search for Semperswig” has undoubted clever- 
ness of a humorous and satirical sort, though occasion- 
ally Mr. Hermon-Hodge’s taste is questionable. The 
subjects of these jeux d’esprit are mostly bacchanalian 
or sporting, and possibly appeal to those whose tastes 
lie in such directions. There is a riotous undergraduate 
flavour about some of the pieces which are reproduced 
from “The ’Varsity” and similar magazines. “ After 
a ‘Fine’ Morning” is a fair sample :— 


My heart leaps up when I behold 

A Proctor in the High. 

So was it when the term began, 

So is it now I am a man— 

So let me leg it while I can— 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father to the Man 

(This line means nothing, but will scan), 

And I could wish these ‘‘ Progs ”’ to be 
Bound each to each, and handed o’er to ME! 


Mr. W. A. Eaton writes in his preface :—“ Great 
poets have sung of London, and it may seem pre- 
sumption to try and attract attention by these lays of 
the workaday world, but in the pauses of the skylark’s 
song the chirp of a sparrow is sometimes heard.” He 
also prefixes two brief letters from such diverse persons 
as Sir H. Beerbohm Tree and Sir John Kirk. “Lays 
of London Town” will be useful to the reciter who 
is on the look-out for something that is not subtle. 


Thus we have wended our way from the heights of 
really fine performance and mystical thought to some- 
thing a little lower than “Dagonet,” and the journey 
has not been an entirely exhilarating one. But our 
faith in the future of poetry is not dimmed, though 
we still wait for the uprising of the master-singer. 











An Actor’s Memories 


An Actor’s Notebook: Being some Memories, Friendships, 
Criticisms, and Experiences. By FRANK ARCHER. 
Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. FRANK ARCHER is an actor of whom the younger 

generation has never heard. For all that, his name 

appeared in a great many important and even epoch- 
making casts, and he was associated with all the ripe 
actors of the eighties. In those days the English stage 
was emerging from a long period of inanity, almost of 
stagnation, and differed from these theatrical times, 
when acting has become the last resource of those 
people who have failed at everything else or who are 
foisted into parts totally beyond their capacity because 
of a pretty face and charming personality. Mr. Archer 
revives memories of stage chapters that were made 
famous by enthusiasm, long and arduous apprenticeship, 
and unremitting attention to business. He mentions 
the names of plays that have lived long enough to rank 
as classics, and brings down from the walls of the 

Garrick Club such actors as Charles Mathews, John 

Clarke, Paul Bedford, J. L. Toole, Henry Irving in his 

struggling days, H. J. Montague, Mrs. Stirling, and the 

rest. 

Mr. Archer does not attempt, however, fully to de- 
scribe his eventful theatrical career. He too modestly 
contents himself with selecting from his notebooks 
much that is extraneous to it, such, for instance, as 
his brother’s vivid letters from Paris during the siege, 
which are, to our way of thinking, somewhat out of 
place. In an actor’s autobiography one surely looks for 
a criticism of the plays and players of his period, and a 
new light on the character, aims, achievements, methods 
and personality of the great people with whom he acted. 
Mr. Archer’s book is pleasant reading enough. It 
rambles from cover to cover in a gentle, quiet, modest 
way. We find it tantalising to see the names of Leigh 
Murray, Charles Kemble, the Bancrofts, Dion Boucicault, 
Coghlan, Honey, E. A. Sothern, Farren, Mrs. John 
Wood, Conway, Arthur Cecil, Ada Cavendish, and a 
host of others and find no vivid pen pictures, no anec- 
dotes, no intimate descriptions. Pinero has attempted 
to show something of the brotherhood and Bohemianism 
and poverty of the actors of the ’eighties in “ Trelawney 
of the Wells.” He purported to take his types from just 
those people with whom Mr. Archer must have acted 
“on the road” and in London. It would have been 
vastly interesting to have seen a first-hand picture of 
the actor’s life in the provincial towns when repertory 
theatres were the excellent fashion and all actors went 
through a mill which ground exceeding small. It would 
have been equally interesting to students of the drama 
to have been given a glimpse of the manner in which 
plays were produced in the old, good, thorough days. 
In fact, Mr. Archer’s book is remarkable for its omis- 
sions. He does not even draw an analogy between the 
stages of to-day and of yesterday—of to-day, when 
England can show no single great actor or actress ; 
of yesterday, when great actors and actresses were as 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. The most interesting 
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chapters of his book are those which deal with poor 
Leigh Murray, who, limping about a room in New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, taught people something of 
the art of acting. . Sir John Hare was one of the pupils 
of the man whose own career was smashed by illness in 
1865, and whose letters prove what a bright, kind-hearted, 
courageous man he must have been, and put a flame into 
an otherwise rather dull volume. 





A French Ultima Thule 


Filles de la Pluie: Scénes de la Vie Ouessantine. By 
oy Savicnon. (Bernard Grasset, Paris. 3 fr. 
50 c. 
M. SAVIGNON has written a charming book on a little- 
known corner of France that figures on our maps as 
Ushant. It consists of a group of small, rocky islands 
off the coast of the Department of Finistére, and might, 
perhaps, not inappropriately be termed the French 
Land’s End, or Ultima Thule. The largest of these 
islets, Ouessant, which gives its name to the little archi- 
pelago, is the ancient Uxantos of Pliny, and is known 
as “ Enez heussa” (Isle of Terror) in the Breton tongue, 
and well it may be, for all count has been lost of the 
fine vessels that have met their doom on its rock-bound 
coast. It was here that the Drummond Castle was 
wrecked on June 16, 1896, with the loss of the captain, 
103 of the crew, and 147 passengers. The English laid 
the place waste in 1388, during the Hundred Years War, 
but suffered a naval defeat there under Admiral Keppel 
in 1778, at the time of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

QOuessant is about ten miles in circumference, and in 
shape resembles a crab’s claw of monstrous size. It is 
noted for its sheep and a small race of horses, but 
still more for the excellent sailors it supplies to the 
French fleets. On leaving the navy the men devote 
themselves to fishing, and leave agricultural pursuits to 
their women-folk. The latter, who wear a particular 
costume of their own, with their hair hanging down and 
a head-dress something in the Italian style, are known 
on the mainland as the “ Daughters of the Rain,” for 
when it does rain at Ouessant it rains with a vengeance, 


and the presence of any of them in the streets of Brest’: 


is invariably looked upon as the sign of a downpour. 
They were once noted for their chastity, but latterly 
their morals appear to have grown very lax, mainly 
owing, it would seem, to drink, and to the presence of 
soldiers of the French colonial army, who of late years 
have been quartered on the island. The great majority 
of the men being often away on long voyages, some- 
times lasting four or five years, the women have fallen 
an easy prey to the blandishments of Jes braves 
militaires and the insidious effects of alcohol. 

The fishermen are ever ready to go to the assistance 
of a vessel in distress, no matter how bad the weather 
may be, and Ouessant can boast a Grace Darling in the 
person of Mlle Rose Héré, a servant girl, who, in 1903, 
heroically rescued a boatload of 14 persons from the 
wrecked French steamer Vesper. The vessel was laden with 
wine, and the fisher-folk secured all of it that they could, 





with the result that a terrible orgy ensued, reminding 
one of Zola’s short story, “La Féte a Coqueville.” 
Every receptacle that came to hand was filled with the 
ruby liquor, young and old all got intoxicated; some 
died; gendarmes were thrown into the sea; the spree 
lasted a month, and it was only quelled after several 
pitched battles with the troops. M. Savignon relates a 
terrible experience of a cholera visitation some sixteen 
years ago, when many of the islanders were carried off. 
When one of them dies at sea, and the body is not 
recovered, it is nevertheless represented by a small wax 
cross, called a “ proella,” which, after a funeral service 
at the church, is placed at the foot of the statue of St. 
Joseph, in a coffer set there for the purpose. The 
latter is often soon filled, and the “proellas” are then 
solemnly interred in a portion of the cemetery specially 
set apart for them beneath a small monument bearing 
the inscription, “Alas!” Another quaint custom, but 
one which has died out, is that it was always the girl 
who proposed. M. Savignon has given us a most in- 
teresting book about a people who are little known away 
from their immediate surroundings. 





Shorter Reviews 


Critique of Pure Kant; or a Real Realism versus a Ficti- 
tious Idealism. In a Word, The Bubble and Mon- 
strosity of the Kantian Metaphysic. By CHARLES 
KIRKLAND WHEELER. Portrait Frontispiece. (The 
Arakelyan Press, Boston, Mass. $1.50 c.) 

HE object of this work, according to the author, is “ to 
show up the bubble and monstrosity of the Kantian 
metaphysic, its utter absurdity, its utter silliness ”—in 
other words, shortly, “to undermine” the notion that 
we perceive only what Kant calls “phenomena.” It is 

a question of “the truth or falsity of the doctrine of 

our perception of the world absolute.” That the author 

has succeeded in demonstrating his position and in 
oversetting the metaphysic of Kant to his own satis- 
faction may be seen from his summary of conclusions. 

Whether to the satisfaction of other philosophers, we 

may well leave to those readers who are able to under- 

stand the extraordinary style in which this book is 
written. The author appears to have no command of 
the English language. We can safely say that we have 
never met with a book in which throughout there are 
sentences so ill-constructed, so ungrammatical, and so 
utterly unintelligible in themselves. We give a typical 
example from the chapter “Only External World 

Absolute Perceived ” : — 

But as cognizable, it is what as outside the mind, 
is so, as the brain, as cognizable, is outside. More- 
over, this primordial mental as provoked, as the brain 
is, of the impact on it of ether vibrations, yields, 
for product or resultant, light itself something of 
the mental of course, as is the brain its source some- 
thing of it, and something outside the brain as is the 
brain, as also, as perceived, perceived as outside. 

Page after page is written in this complicated, confused 

if not chaotic style, till the reader soon becomes wearied 

and baffled. We do not even feel in a position to say 
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whether this work is worth translating into the ordinary 
language of common sense. 





A Psychic Autobiography. By Amanpa T. Jones. (W. 
Rider and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.) 

THE character of the author, and, to some extent, the 
spirit in which this book is written, may be gathered 
from a little anecdote in one of the earlier chapters. 
“Wanting religion” at the age of thirteen, and stirred 
to emotional enthusiasm at an old-time “camp meet- 
ing,” she relates that she went forward to the penitent 
form when the usual invitation was issued, she being 
the only one so moved. The minister failed to see her 
at first, but when he became conscious of her presence 
he prayed, “O Lord, there Aas one little girl come, 
but we’re afraid she doesn’t know what she’s come for.” 
Thereupon, she informs us, she went home and “ added 
to her vocabulary one single wicked word.” 

- The writer who can tell such a story against herself 
is no religious or psychic crank, and the rest of the 
book proves the point. It is a bulky collection of 
“experiences ” of various kinds, few of them very start- 


ling, but all designed to illustrate various aspects of- 


psychic belief. There are the usual well-attested 
miraculous happenings, including one in which the 
author saw General Sherman in a nightshirt while Sher- 
man was hundreds of miles away, though no material 
good, as far as we can ascertain, accrued from the sight. 
And there lies our chief objection; prophecies, miracles, 


‘and visions alike achieve no practical end beyond 


proving the fact that this life is not all, there is more 
beyond—and that is a fact that needed no proof. There 
are some exquisite verses scattered about the book, in 
addition to its psychic and “ psychometric ” incidents. 





Notre Droit Historique au Maroc. By JEAN DE LECUSSAN. 
(Daragon, Paris. 1 fr.) 

“Nous y allames, nous y rallames ou nous y ralames! ” 
exclaims M. de Lécussan, alluding to the Act of Alge- 
ciras, where, according to him, France parted with 
unquestionable and secular rights in order to satisfy 
the covetousness of enemies, the convenience of friends, 
and the perplexities of her own politicians. The thesis, 
which is presented in a most amusing and provocative 
form, and enlivened with quaint and archaic turns, 
makes very good reading. Taken seriously, the facts 
would require a good deal of checking, but we are 
disposed to believe that the main contention is sound 
enough—that the French were the first Europeans to 
get to Morocco, and that they confirmed and increased 
their rights there through many centuries by a series 
of treaties. M. de Lécussan, on the subject of Franco- 
British dealings in North Africa, has an amusing allu- 
sion to “le prix de notre fuite d’Egypte plus piteuse 
que celle des Hébreux et ot nos modernes Hébreux 
eurent leur commission.” 





Proceedings of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club, 1911. 
(Horace Marshall and Son.) 


THIS little volumé, with a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, contains the lectures delivered to the members 








of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club on board the R.M.S. 
Dunotiar Castle during the cruise of this society, which 
took place last Easter, to Syracuse and the Greek Isles. 
Dr. Walter Leaf contributes a most interesting paper 
on the identification of Homer’s Ithaca with the Island 
of Leukadia, and Dr. Riehard Caton discourses on Cos, 
Delos, and Delphi. Other lectures deal with Syracuse 
and Knossos by the Rev. Canon S. R. James, and 
Rhodes and the Knights of St. John by Dr. W. Allan 
Jamieson. In the preface will be found particulars of 
the club’s next cruise—a fascinating programme, in 
every way equal to the one so successfully carried out 
last year. The volume concludes with the constitution 
and rules of the club and a lengthy list of members. 





La Chaste Sappho de Lesbos et le Mouvement Féministe 
a Athénes au IVe Siécle av. J-C. By J. M. F. 
BascouLt. (H. Welter, Paris. 4 fr.) 

THIS is an extraordinary ‘our de force. Whether it be 
more than that we cannot pretend to guess. M. Bascoul 
is convinced that a great wrong has been done to the 
private reputation of Sappho, alike by the assertions 
of loose writers like Ovid, and by the travesties of 
anti-feminists of fourth century Athens. It is with the 
latter that his theory is chiefly concerned. According 
to M. Bascoul, the existing text of the second ode is 
partly based upon a manuscript that has no sort of 
claim to authenticity. This manuscript must have been, 
in fact, nothing more than a parody, made much later 
in the interests of the Athenian anti-feminists by some 
successor of Aristophanes. M. Bascoul displays the 
greatest ingenuity, and, incidentally, the rarest know- 
ledge of Aeolic Greek, in reconstituting the ode as he 
thinks it must have stood originally. A photographic 
facsimile of the Paris manuscript of the ode is given. 





Fiction 


Yellowsands: A Holiday Tale. By Apam Gowans 

Whyte. (Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 
r STEAD of taking the conventional course by making 

the inevitable third person in a marriage tangle be the 
means of introducing discord, Mr. Whyte has chosen 
the highly original plan of reversing the situation. Mr. 
Hilary de Gruchy Gibbs, a retired vinegar manu- 
facturer, who makes friends with Mrs. Bellingham in 
her seclusion at the seaside hamlet of Yellowsands, 
brings no trouble in his train; he is in the end the 
means of reconciling the parted husband and wife; and 
this happy central idea is to be commended, for with 
it we are gently brought to the company of some very 
charming people, who possess delightful ways and most 
interesting personalities. It is true that at first, having 
memories of the author’s previous work, we expected 
something a little stronger; but the reader who is 
inclined to be too critical must bear in mind that 
“Yellowsands” is “a holiday tale,” in more senses than 
one. 

Mr. Whyte has a pretty knack of characterisation. 
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His hero, Hilary, has been wrapped up in business until 
the great event of his retirement, and at times he seems 
almost too unsophisticated—as when he is nearly caught 
in the toils of that wily woman of the world, Mrs. 
Amory. Her deliberate flirting with him is one of the 
most entertaining parts of the book. There is a 
secondary love-story between Hetty, Mrs. Bellingham’s 
sister, and Teddy, a doctor with a yacht and plenty of 
time and money, very deftly told, and a dreamy under- 
current runs through the whole tale which is by no 
means a small portion of its charm. As a piece of light, 
pleasant fiction, essentially a story to read without haste 
on a holiday, “Yellowsands” is excellent; but Mr. 
Whyte, we feel sure, is going to give us something much 
more important in the future. 





The Dive for Death: An Indian Romance. With Por- 
trait Frontispiece. By T. RAMAKRISHNA PILLAI. 
(George Allen and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

INDIAN fiction seems unable to get away from the 

Arabian Nights. Those tales, indeed, were recorded 

of Islamic capitals and life, whereas Hindu stories are 

naturally coloured by their own superstitions and philo- 


sophy. But they all alike revel in the marvellous, in | 


the intervention of powers of the occult world, in flights 
to fairyland. This little romance is no exception. A 
chieftain’s daughter in Madras, some centuries ago, falls 
in love at first sight (as usual) with an obscure individual. 
The course of love does not run smooth; in a combat 
with a rival the lover disappears down a precipice— 
to be miraculously preserved from death. To escape 
the rival again later, he has to make his “dive for 
death” into a flooded Indian river, gains the bank and 
the object of his affections. She has remained attached 
to him, amid the sufferings and vicissitudes of life; she 
has been a patroness of literature, a great student of 
religion and philosophy. Scope is thus afforded for 
remarks on the doctrine of karma (action), “a man 
must work out his destiny by his own action” to 
attain salvation and freedom from future births. 
Fatalism, the force of destiny, astrology, a festival of 
blood and fire, a true miracle, convey some idea of the 
Hindu character of this brief work, which is entertain- 
ing enough as a romantic fiction. It brings out strongly 
the constancy and fidelity of a woman’s love, a favourite 
point in Indian literature from the time of Rama and 
Sita. 





A Son of Perdition: An Occult Romance. By FErcus 
Hume. (William Rider and Son. 6s.) 
FROM the weaving and unravelling of ordinary mys- 
teries and the tracking of the usual criminal to his lair 
Mr. Hume has now ventured into the realms of occult- 
ism, and written a story round some of the beliefs and 
superstitions of the Theosophists. One set of people— 
the nice, good ones—follow the Right-hand Path; the 
others—the naughty, bad ones—the Left-hand Path. 
This is in accordance with Mr. Hume’s usual practice, 
but in the present instance detectives do not wage war 
against the doers of evil. The enmity that existed a 





few thousand years ago in Chaldea, and earlier still 
somewhere on the mythical continent of Atlantis, still 
causes strife and dissension among the reincarnated 
souls as they are shown to us in “A Son of Perdition,” 
and it is not until some of the wandering spirits have 
met their due reward or punishment, as the case may 
be, that any lasting peace or happiness is accorded to 
the portion of clay that for the time being holds the 
tireless “soul.” We do not know whether Mr. Hume 
is a fresh convert to Theosophy, or whether he has 
written his book as a compliment to Mrs. Besant, to 
whom it is dedicated, but we do not think that the 
story is any improvement upon the numerous others that 
have proceeded from the same pen. 





The Revolt. By Putnam WeaLE. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 


THE author of this book recently wrote a very interest- 
ing study of Chinese life, called “The Unknown God,” 
which was full of incident and research. The present 
volume, called “The Revolt ”"—why so called does not 
clearly appear—deals with the lives of three persons 
only: two brothers, never friends, and the wife of the 
elder of them. The younger brother breaks all social 
—if not higher—conditions which rule our lives by 
falling in love with his brother’s wife. The results 
following the usual course of all such unholy alliances 
are disastrous for all three, and we fail to see any good 
purpose served by writing such a book, except to show 
the inevitable catastrophe. “ Thereby hangs a tale,” but 
a sad one, and we had rather have had the author turn 
his undoubted talents to a more cheerful use. How- 
ever microscopically analytical of the passions of men 
and women it may be, the result is practically the same, 
and needs no telling. 





The Theatre 


“Orestes”? at the Boudoir Theatre 


E believe that it was Mr. Frederic Harrison who 

said that though Shakespeare (or Shakspere) 

was the world’s greatest dramatist, yet the greatest 
tragedy in the world was written by A&schylus. If this 
be true Mr. Richard Le Gallienne must have found him- 
self on dangerous ground in once more attempting the 
dramatisation of the tragedies of the Agamemnon and 
the Choephorae. The author has “in the main fol- 
lowed Aéschylus for the dramatic action, but the inter- 
pretation of the characters and the words” which they 
utter are entirely his own. We have to thank Mr. Le 
Gallienne for consolidating into one play the incidents 
connected with the murders of Agamemnon and Cas- 
sandra by Clytemnestra, and the consequent deaths of 
Egisthus and Clytemnestra at the hand of Orestes. In 
the first act, which approximately corresponds to the 
Agamemnon, the burning beacon announces the arrival 
of the warriors from fallen Troy. Clytemnestra invites 
two old men of Argos, adroitly used by Mr. Le 
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Gallienne instead of a chorus of Greek maidens, to bear 
witness to her patient waiting: “ nor till now have known 
a joy without him all these years.” Agamemnon is re- 
ceived with honeyed words, but Cassandra, daughter of 
Priam, “a doomed and simple woman,” sees visions of 
murders, past and to come, and goes to her death with 
the king. The author offers no explanation of the 
double murder. A®gisthus, the beloved of Clytemnestra, 
becomes the new king. 

The second act takes place at the Tomb of Agamem- 
non. Orestes enters for the first time and explains his 
dreadful mission to his sister Electra. The deed is 
faithfully executed, and the act ends with the vision of 
hell-hounds by Orestes. Mr. Le Gallienne does not play 
upon our emotions by means of long soliloquies over he. 
bodies of the murdered, and the two chief incidents in 
the history of Clytemnestra, who is the central figure of 
the tragedy, are portrayed with great skill. The charac- 
ter of Agamemnon’s wife was acted by Miss Edyth 
Olive with a majesty that well fitted the part. Mr. 
William Fazan as Agamemnon, Mr. Rathmell Wilson 
as Orestes, and Mr. Ernest James as Pylades ably 
sustained their respective characters; but the perform- 
ance of Miss Beatrice Irwin, though excelletit, did not 
combine appropriately with the simple eloquence of the 
others. The play was adequately prcduced by Miss 
Marie Vantini for the Drama Society on May 6. 





The Pioneer Players at the King’s 
Hall 


THE clever and at times powerful little play, “ Nellie 
Lambert,” by J. Sackville Martin, produced by the 
Pioneer Players last Sunday evening, was spoiled by 
its closing sentences. Until the final half-minute it held 
our attention and excited our admiration; there may 
not, therefore, seem much to complain of, but it was a 
thousand pities to ruin a good plot and bring about a 
sense of woeful surprise by making the heroine sud- 
denly, in the twinkling of an eye, become an ardent 
suffragette ; not only that—it was a glaring fault in 
technique. 

Nellie Lambert was a barmaid at the “ Blue Anchor,” 
contented and happy until policy, in the shape of a 
council election, in which the publican would stand a 
better chance if he employed men, and morals, in the 
guise of an enthusiastic and rather jolly young clergy- 
man, turned her out of her situation to find fresh means 
of earning a living for her mother and herself. To her 
rescue comes the braggart and cad, Tom Potter, the 
publican’s son, who marries her—she being driven to 
desperation—knowing that he has a wife still living. All 
this was excellently set forth; Mr. Gibson, an election 
agent (Douglas Murray), Mr. Potter (Edgar Payne), and 
Tom (Clayton Greene), acted their parts to the life. As 
the clergyman, Fred Hill gave a really fine study, and 
as Nellie Miss Mona Harrison was sympathetic and 
appealing. The honours, perhaps, should go to Miss 
Lydia Rachel for her interpretation of Mrs. Lambert, 
Nellie’s mother ; she acted in the pure spirit of comedy, 


her “silent ” minutes, when listening to scenes between 
the clergyman and her daughter, being exceptionally 
fine. After so enjoyable a play, the lame ending came 
as a disappointment; there was no earthly reason to 
drag in the “Votes for Women” question at all, 
although “A Female,” a small part taken by Miss Sled- 
dall, was responsible for an amusing interlude. The 
piece was preceded by a one-act play, “ Macrena,” which 
was criticised in our issue of April 27. 





ames Play at the New Princes 
Theatre 


VERY pretty and quaint indeed is “The Bias of the 
World,” a “ Puppet Play in Three Scenes,” by Jacinto 
Benavente, produced last Monday afternoon by the In- 
corporated Stage Society. Comedy, farce, and poetry 
mingle in a charming manner, and the spoken prologue 
and epilogue warned the audience not to take the affair 
too seriously. Depending, as it does, on the whimsical 
atmosphere, the bombast and bravado of its principal 
characters, for its main effect, it would be useless to 
detail the plot; suffice it to say that a couple of adven- 
turers, Leandro and Crispin (capitally played by Miss 
Mary Barton and W. G. Fay) take an inn by storm, 
shelter under their large but penniless generosity two 
others, a harlequin-poet and a captain (Shakespeare 
Stewart and G. C. Browne), and in the course of their 
crowded career, crowned by the marriage of Leandro 
with Punchinello’s daughter Silvia (Miss Nell Carter), 
manage to bring about many complications which evoke 
much laughter. Mr. Fay as Crispin had an arduous 
part and carried it through with just the air of abandon 
which it required; Mrs. F. R. Benson as Donna Sirena, 
and Miss Violet Farebrother as Mistress Punchinello, 
were gracious and fiery by turns, and as Punchinello 
himself Herbert Bunston scored a distinct success. 
In the last amusing scene a doctor of law was imper- 
sonated by Athol Forde most cleverly, and as a 
clerk E. Cresfan had one of those silent parts on the 
effective rendering of which much quiet humour de- 
pends ; in this case it could not have been better played. 
Other characters were in good hands—notably the 
“Columbine,” prettily acted by Miss Beatrice Collier. 
“The Bias of the World ” (Los Intereses Creados) may 
not be great, but it is full of humour and poetry, and 
well worthy of the Stage Society’s talent. 





Theatre Francais de Londres 


DESCRIBED as “ one of the funniest plays of the French 
stage,” “L’Héroique Le Cardunois,” as performed by 
the French Players on May 2, at the Little Theatre, did 
not sustain its advertised reputation. It may be that the 
entire atmosphere, the small stage, and the repertory 
character of the season, all conspired against a company 
which interpreted M. Alexandre Bisson’s play in a 
manner adequate, if not brilliant. Le Cardunois is an 





amusing deceiver who, after causing uneasiness to his 
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wife and mother-in-law, always returns home as a hero— 
the rescuer of women and children from burning build- 
ings or the strong swimmer who saves the drowning— 
and the deserved reprimand gives place to a veritable 
triumph among the womenfolk. The sham hero is 
eventually exposed by a ruffan whom Le Cardunois 
has bribed to attack two friends, in order that he may 
bring off a dramatic rescue. The series of incidents is 
built upon a very slight foundation, and, after the un- 
masking of the mock hero, the play just stopped—like 
a gaslight connected to an automatic meter. Le Cardu- 
nois, at first self-satisfied, and then terror-stricken and 
undone, was well depicted by M. Demorange; Mlle 
Fanny Tellier as the wife cleverly portrayed the bore- 
dom produced by excessive heroism. M. Pierre Maugue 
and M. Jacques Landier did well; and mention must be 
made of Mile Renée Dérigny, a very funny mother-in- 
law. 











Music 


HE succession of one great tenor singer to another 
is rarely swift and satisfactory, like the succession 
of those magic rushes of which we read in Virgil and 
in Dante. Tamberlik was no longer young when Mario 
retired ; Masini and Gayarré were but seldom heard in 
England, so that we had to wait until the days of Jean 
de Reszké and Tamagno for the frequent thrill that a 
tenor of the very first class can give. To them suc- 
ceeded Caruso, but it is several years since he retired 
from Covent Garden. A welcome discovery, then, is 
that which Mr. Higgins has made of Signor Martinelli, 
for in him we think we have a tenor who is capable of 
carrying on the illustrious, if irregular, line of the 
heroes. One hesitates about making a prophecy, 
especially at this moment, when we have been reading 
how Mr. Davison, the powerful critic in matters musical 
of the “Times” newspaper, once prophesied that if 
Verdi’s operas should be sung for ten years there would 
be no voices left to sing any operas at all. But we are 
fairly confident that if all goes well with him Signor 
Martinelli will come to occupy the place in public esti- 
mation formerly held by such singers as Tamagno and 
Caruso. There is no question at all that he has a voice 
of the required volume and beauty. It is a glorious 
voice, rich, vibrating, coloured with gold; and with all 
its strength, it has delicacy, limpidity, charm. Perhaps 
it is more even in quality than any voice we remember. 
The quality of the highest note is identical with that of 
the lowest, and the delivery of the one is as easy and 
natural as the delivery of the other. 

Never, in our recollection, has a singer appeared so 
indifferent as to whether it was a high B or an octave 
lower which he had to sing. Were he infinitely less of 
an artist than he is, one would go to hear Signor Mar- 
tinelli purely for the enjoyment to be gained from 
listening to the quality of his notes—just as one could 
enjoy the tones of Mme Melba, while one remained un- 
moved by her style. But the fact seems to be that the 





new tenor is a considerable artist already, a good 
musician, a man who will always sing with brains as 
well as with throat. Further, he so puts his heart into 
his singing that even in the hackneyed and artificial 
strains of “La Tosca” it was impossible to hear him 
unmoved. The authorities at Covent Garden, to their 
credit, have done nothing to create a fictitious interest in 
their new singer. His name was unknown, and nothing 
had been said about him. But his merit was at once 
recognised, and we sincerely trust it may not be long 
before we hear Signor Martinelli in other operas. His 
success in “La Tosca” was naturally the principal 
feature of the recent performance, but so compelling is 
the force of Signor Sammarco’s superb playing and 
singing as Scarpia that the interest was fairly divided. 
Sammarco is terribly truthful, and spares us nothing, yet 
there is never a note or a gesture overdone. He has so 
matured his performance that it now ranks as one of the 
great impersonations in the history of opera. That 
efficient singer, Mme Edvina, did useful work as the 
heroine, and Signor Campanini conducted with brilliant 
effect. 

We wish heartily that we could hold similar language 
with regard to Mr. Hammerstein’s new tenor and to his 
performance of the once delightful “ Trovatore.” 
London ought to have room for two opera-houses, and 
it would be very well if these were conducted on diffe- 
rent lines, so that while the older house preserved its 
conservative traditions, the newer should range over a 
wider field, and revive operas, such as the “ Favorita” and 
the “ Trovatore,” and others which are by no means to be 
dismissed with a sneer because they appealed primarily 
to the taste of a by-gone day. But candour obliges us 
to say that “ Trovatore” was not so given, the other day, 
as to make us wish to hear it again. Better perform- 
ances have been heard in recent years from both the 
Carl Rosa and the Moody-Manners companies. 
Leonora is too difficult a part for a singer who has not 
brilliant vocalisation as well as fine declamation, and 
Mlle Olchanski fell very short of the mark in these 
respects. M. Danse’s fine voice availed him little, as 
he sang so persistently out of tune; the lady who sang 
Azucena was unsteady on her notes, and only conven- 
tional in her expression. Signor de Tura, the Maurico, 
found great favour with the large audience, and he is 
undoubtedly a “robust” tenor, bold in his attack, and 
vigorous in his apostrophes. But his style is very un- 
finished, and he succeeds more by a liberal use of his 
strong voice than by a refined manner of producing it. 
The opera is perhaps too crudely melodramatic to please 
the more cultivated instincts of present-day music-lovers. 
The musical paint is laid on thick, and much of it is care- 
lessly splashed about. But there are passages of 
genuine beauty in “Trovatore,” and it deserves finer 
handling than that which it is now receiving. 

M. Raoul Pugno has given one of his rare pianoforte 
recitals, and met, of course, with immense success. In 
spite of the exhibition of an almost incredible virtuosity 
which is controlled by consummate musicianship, we 
confess that we enjoy M. Pugno’s art more when he is 
playing with the orchestra than when he is giving 
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a recital by himself. He gave us the impression, last 
week, of a great artist, who was just a little impatient 
with the task of playing for two hours to an audience 
that might not necessarily be very critical and keen. He 
threw off his brilliant pages with an ease that had 
something almost of contempt in it, as if Chopin and 
Weber and Schumann were all very well in their way, 
but did not need that concentration of spirit which no 
one shows more markedly than M. Pugno when he has 
a serious Concerto to interpret. We were unfortunately 
too late to hear him in the beautiful Prelude and Fugue 
in F minor from the second book of the “48,” and we 
can well believe that we missed a great deal. The 
programme, which was made up of short pieces, with 
only one piece of the “first magnitude,” namely, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, was most agreeably 
varied ; a welcome contrast to the heavy programmes of 
great masterpieces which recitalists are too prone to 
offer. 

It were to be wished that the English pianist, Mr. 
Frank Merrick, could be persuaded to make more fre- 
quent appearances in London, for he is one of the very 
few pianists, even among those of the foremost rank, to 
whom we may listen without an instant’s misgiving that 
during the course of his performance we shall hear 
something we could have wished otherwise. This is 
not to say that we are always in agreement with Mr. 
Merrick’s interpretations: in Francks’ Prelude, Chorale, 
and Fugue, for instance, we believe that the Prelude 
should be played at uniform speed, that the Fugue can be 
stated “ largamente,” without being taken tou slowly, and 
that there should be no acceleration of pace when the 
triplet passages (in F sharp minor) begin. But to a 
pianist like Mr. Merrick—to one who shows in every bar 
that he plays it as he does because after having given 
most penetrating study to it, he can conceive it in no 
other way, to one who so clearly steeps himself in the 
spirit of the composer whose work he is to interpret— 
a latitude may be granted which one would deny to a 
pianist who takes a masterpiece and uses it merely to 
display his own power and dexterity. Mr. Merrick’s 
other pieces were Chopin’s “ Barcarole,” which is very 
seldom played so poetically or with purer taste, and a 
group of Debussy fantasies, all of which, but especially 
the beautiful “Cathedrale Engloutie,” were exquisitely 
given. The rest of the Concert consisted of a Trio 
by Mr. Merrick, some songs and a set of variations 
on “Black-Eyed Susan” by Mme Hope Squire, who is 
Mr. Merrick’s wife. In these one could welcome the 
good feeling, the facility of composition, and the happi- 
ness of some of the ideas, but there was not any very 
distinct sign of creative originality in them. 

Sefior Casals has given at Queen’s Hall a concert 
which, as we were informed on the highest authority, 
was the first concert at which he has ever appeared with- 
out a partner. Hitherto he has always had the assistance 
of some other solo artist. There is no doubt that in 
this country, at any rate, we have not been accustomed 
to regard the violoncello as we regard the violin or the 
piano, as an instrument to which we can willingly listen 
during a whole concert. We do not remember that 





Piatti ever gave a recital! But when the violoncellist 
is an artist so perfect as Sefior Casals, it matters little 
what he plays. He makes us think of the music first 
and of the instrument afterwards. With Sir Henry 
Wood's orchestra, he played Dvorak’s Concerto, and 
a very pleasant Concerto by Tartini, which was, to us, 
quite new, adding, of course, one of the Bach Suites 
(that in C major) which, in his hands, are as new as if 
they had been composed yesterday. The orchestra in- 
troduced to London a set of delicious “ Scénes Enfan- 
tines” by Ravel, called “ Ma Mére l’'Oye.” They are the 
lightest, most delicate little pieces imaginable, full of 
quaint humour, and scored, of course, in M. Ravel's 
well-known style. The stories of “Hop o’ my Thumb” 
and “ Beauty and the Beast” are not told, whether in 
prose of one syllable or nursery-rhyme—they are sug- 
gested, that is all, but the music comes to an end, and 
we are sure that we know all about the scenes which 
the fairy wand has made to pass before us. 

We cannot do more than record the perfect success >f 
Mr. Paul Reimers at his recital, when, by his singing <f 
Schumann’s “ Der Soldat,” he revealed an unsuspected 
power of conveying a sense of cruel tragedy: and we 
must refer next week to the magnificent piano-playing 
of Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, and to the reappearance of 
Mr. Vernon d’Arnalle, a lyric singer of quite unusual 
accomplishment. 








The Shakespeare Festival— 


HERE has grown up somewhat of a tendency to 
regard these performances at Stratford as a “ re- 


vival” of Shakespeare. At the risk of appearing 
pedantic one may question the choice of the word. 
There is a sense in which the word may be used with 
very happy effect ; but in its more customary usage it is 
habitually associated with the attempted resuscitation of 
dead, or well-nigh dead, tissues. There are, no doubt, 
a good number to whom these simple presentations of 
Shakespeare’s plays, given generally in the masterly 
order of their conception, and spoken in the music of 
their realisation, will come as a revelation, especially 
after having heard the trite saying that Shakespeare is 
impossible on the modern stage. Nevertheless, they are 
no revival. The light does not come from a lantern 
re-lit in some sheltered corner hidden from the wind. 
It comes from a sun that may be obscured, but which 
has been peaceably shining all the while. These per- 
formances are a simple emphasis of a fact. The thing 
exists now as truly as ever it did; and the tradition 
waits only to be carried forward. 

Curiously enough, one felt this most acutely in the 
performances of dramatists other than Shakespeare. 
When, for example, on the 26th, “ You Never Can Tell” 
was done, it certainly was not Shakespeare who was 
discountenanced by the juxtaposition. The question at 
the moment is not one of respective artistic merit, but 
purely one of that fitness with the soul of things that is 
sometimes called reality. Some time ago we expressed 
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the conviction that Mr. Shaw’s drama was best described 
by the phrase “intellectual farce.” Recently Mr. 
Loraine certainly proved that by playing “Man and 
Superman” as farce it could better achieve its unity 
and conviction. And on that Friday night Mr. Otho 
Stuart, who was responsible for the production, adopted 
the same method with “ You Never Can Tell,” with the 
same success. Hardly a line needed underscoring for 
its reception by the audience. The verbal wit, robbed 
of its occasional cynic flavour in the farcical fun, struck 
sure, and did not fail of its due laughter. But the feel- 
ing all the time was as though one had stepped out of 
the free air into a make-believe that had no reference to 
the life that men live or the thoughts that men think. 
The previous night we had seen the complete “ Hamlet,” 
which was dealt with last week; a play, that is to say, 
where the difficulty of understanding the whole nature 
of the central problem has created an appalling weight 
of books; and yet, difficulties withal, it wrought 
an emotional and intellectual conviction, whereas 
“You Never Can Tell” touched the soul of things 
nowhere. One might have dealt with castle walls that 
few of the audience knew much of save from afar, and 
the other with cheap lodgings unhappily familiar, but 
one worked its way in the course of our blood, while the 
other was like a marionette display. The fact was mani- 
fest in the acting. In the Shakespeare plays it was 
possible to find fault with some or other conception of a 
character; but that very misconception was eloquent, 
since it meant that certain characterisations had been 
perceived and not realised, a fulness of personality that 
had not been rendered. In “You Never Can Tell” no 
such difficulty arose: the lines need but to be spoken, 
the rest being a matter of stage management. 

We do not wish merely to extol the Dead Hand 
against the Living; indeed, we think the Governors 
have a clear responsibility on them toward the living. 
Shakespeare is ill served by those who can see no 
farther than him. No doubt he himself, in his own day, 
in the youth of his powers, had his own struggle against 
the Dead Hand—that of Chris. Marlowe, for instance. 
It is a matter much deeper than that perennial problem. 
It is a matter of how far, when once the full possible 
strength of poetic drama has been unloosed, the re- 
strictions and conventionalities of the prose conception 
of drama can work conviction in that exacting atmo- 
sphere. Mr. Otho Stuart, we think rightly under the 
circumstances, evaded the difficulty by releasing the play 
into the ease of farce; similarly, too, on the following 
Wednesday evening, he adopted the same device with 
the play of another Irishman (the Shakespeare Festival, 
when not occupied with Shakespeare, has always turned 
to Irishmen), Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” ; 
and his instinct in this was probably not a thing of 
chance, but a feeling for the exit from a difficulty. 

Goldsmith, unlike Sheridan, is not the exclusive pro- 
duct of the eighteenth century. He is not. dependent 
on “ powder” ; and it is not necessary with him to “ make 
a leg” accurately, or bear the mien with due decorum. 
Consequently the departures from eighteenth century 
conditions did not mar the success of the play— 





although the occasional inventive adornment of the text 
was a very sad affair. Mr. Stuart himself was an 
offender in this way, possibly at the relief of finding 
himself in the youthful part of Young Marlowe. Yet 
there was an accomplishment and grip in the difficult 
second act that bespoke a hand that knew how to steer 
through shallows without touching the rocks. It was 
an excellent piece of acting. Mr. Baliol Holloway as 
Hardcastle was equally good, with Miss Dorothy Green 
as Kate and Miss Ethel McDowall as Constance Nevill ; 
but Mr. Harry Caine marred Tony by reducing him from 
a social clown to a circus clown. Yet the whole company 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, which is not so bad a 
method of “pleasuring” others, and in this way the 
contest with the stronger spirit was avoided. 

This contest was best illustrated in the play by 
Maeterlinck, “ Pelleas and Melisande.” Even in read- 
ing Maeterlinck, his perpetual repetition of phrases, not 
to say the abundance of dots that sprinkle his pages, 
combine with the artificial draping of symbols to suggest 
the straining after an effect that certainly is not reached. 
His work is sometimes spoken of as poetry; but to 
speak so, surely, is profoundly to misconceive both it 
and poetry. It is rather prose that has not the courage 
to be poetry, but, leaning in that direction, is coloured 
with deliberate poetic additions. In spite of Arkel with 
his “ je ne me sui$ jamais mis en travers d’une desfinée,” 
the inevitable old man with a sense of fate who has his 
part in all Maeterlinck’s plays of this period, “ Pelleas 
and Melisande” is, nevertheless, a recast of the story of 
Paolo and Francesca. But, instead of making the love 
itself of such a texture as to imply an achieving destiny, 
it robs the love of actuality by draping it about with a 
deliberate atmosphere. Mr. Martin Harvey, who came 
with his company to give the play, endeavoured to add 
to this atmosphere by rendering it in darkness, with 
limelight following the speakers about, usually! In the 
first scene of the version as acted (the second scene of 
the printed play) there is nothing to indicate that night 
has fallen on thé forest, whereas there is much proof 
to the contrary, and in one case the characters were 
actually speaking of the broad sunlight flowing about 
them, when the stage was almost in darkness. These 
were Mr. Martin Harvey’s not altogether inexcusable 
efforts to catch and convey the atmosphere, but the fact 
was that the drama was not strong enough to maintain 
itself without such atmosphere. For example, it was 
droned in a monotone almost from beginning to end, 
which was somewhat of a contrast with the stirring 
poetry that came before and after it. Yet, though such 
comparisons are inevitable by the very nature of the 
Festival, it was a very splendid thing to have decided on 
the play. Maeterlinck is acted with distinction through- 
out Europe, and it is strange that he should require in 
England the guardian inspiration of Shakespeare. 

All this leads to one conclusion. Very rightly and 
properly the Shakespeare Festival is primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance, not the “revival,” of 
Shakespeare’s own drama; and not the least of its 
benefits is the general atmosphere of strength and 
fellowship that prevails throughout. It is, in the stouter 
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and purer significance of the word, poetic. That is to 
say, it is not difficult to conceive the mood of the men 
who breathed and lived the things they wrought. There 
is, of course, the mere sightseer element, but the other 
1s predominant. It is another way of saying the thing 
we opened on; and that, in its turn, is another way of 
saying that Stratford at such times has the power to 
make itself the centre of a new and living drama. 
DARRELL FIGGISs. 





Foreign Reviews 


Die DeuTscHE RuNDSCHAU. 
N the April number Herr Wilhelm Alter concludes his 
admirable account of “ Die auswirtige Politik der 
ungarischen Revolution” ; the fugitives in Turkey, after 
the collapse of the national rising, are the centre of 
interest, and it is shown how Palmerston’s decided 
action saved them and checked Austro-Prussian policy 
in the Balkans. Herr Richard Garbe has written a very 
interesting article on the question of Christian influences 
in Buddhist development; he does not believe in any 
wholesale influence during the earlier and crucial stages. 
Herr Alois Brandl gives a vivid account of the Chartist 
movement, and its relation to modern Socialism; Car- 
lyle’s influence on the popularity of the agitation is also 
estimated. There are some unpublished letters of 
Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff, and Frau Mela Escherichs 
writes of Holbein’s “Totentanz” in a most attrac- 
tively romantic style. Professor Litzmann deals with 
the primitive German stage, and shows how it was 
for long a mere province of the English stage, with 
effects that lasted in history. Herr Max Reinitz gives a 
clear, concise and optimistic account of economic con- 
ditions in Austria. 


Le MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

April 1—No French periodical would be complete just 
now without an article on Mr. Bernard Shaw. M. Robert 
d’Humiéres is the essayist on this occasion; he has 
evidently read Mr. Chesterton and does not tell us 
anything very new, but his epigrams are sometimes 
amusing—“ce satyre est un buveur d’eau,” for instance. 
M. Paul Louis is not very reassuring on “La Crise de 
YEtat Moderne”; the State is “lézardé” from top to 
bottom, and there is a terrible cleavage of classes, be- 
cause “aujourd’hui les maitres de |’Etat sont aussi les 
maitres de la production.” An interesting study is that 
of M. Jelinck on Jan Neruda and nationalist Czech 
literature. 

April 16—M. Léon Séché gives an interesting but 
slightly disconnected account of David d’Angers and 
Victor Pavie, and their connection with the “ Cénacle ” ; 
the most important section of the paper deals with 
Goethe and his visitors at Weimar. Dr. Guéde has fresh 
light to thrown on Casanova, chiefly in relation to his 
famous visit to Spain; some of his researches seem to 
have been baffled of their object. M. Henri Malo 





writes of the tyrannies of a sea-faring life in past ages. 
“Le Capitan Matamore” of ancient comedy serves as 
puppet to MM. Léon and Frédéric Saisset, and, in a 
series of quotations, tells his story and reveals his 
psychology. This amusing study is to be continued. 
Many English books are noticed by M. Davray; he is 
polite to Mr. Dawbarn’s “ France and the French,” but 
finds that Mr. Belloc, in “ First and Last,” risks being 
mistaken for a “ pion grincheux.” 


La Revue BLEvE. 

March 30.—M. Frangois Maury gives the introduction 
of his forthcoming book on political reform. He recog- 
nises the bankruptcy of traditional parliamentarism, 
has little faith in “forms of government,” but believes 
in the Poincaré Ministry and the possibility of reform- 
ing a highly centralised country like France. M. 
Galtier tells us a version of Bazaine’s escape from Sainte- 
Marguerite, while M. Paul Gaultier sheds some new light 
on the problem of “ L’Adolescence Criminelle.” Professor 
Langlois gives some “Souvenirs de Sorbonne”; he 
praises some of the older professors in the pregnant 
words: “ils cherchaient 4 nous donner. . . . une édu- 
cation qu'ils n’avaient pas recue.” M. Albalat takes up 
the task of readjusting Rousseau’s position in French 
literature. 

April 6.—M. Pilon gives the first of two articles on 
Louis Chénier, father of the poets, and ambassador and 
consul in Morocco. The memoirs of P.-F. Dubois 
supply a most moving account of the fatal duel between 
Marshal Bugeaud and the Deputy Dulong. M. Paul 
Louis discusses Commerce and Exchange under the 
Roman Empire. There is an account of the parachute 
exploits of Elise Garnerin a century ago. M. Lux 
reviews M. Lebey’s book, lately reviewed in THE 
ACADEMY, on the Odilon-Barrot Ministry, and M. Roz 
discusses the performance of “Troilus and Cressida” 
at the Odéon. 

April 13—M. Faguet, always charming, is, on 
“Moliére Féministe,” not very decisive; he may be 
right in saying that Moliére was fairly feminist for his 
epoch. M. Lux borrows from the Fortnightly an ac- 
count of George Meredith’s family. 

April 20—A most attractive number, containing, 
besides a story by Gorki, two particularly interesting 
features. The first, which is only an instalment, is an 
account by M. Romain Rolland of Mozart’s sojourn at 
Mannheim; it forms a brief but picturesque sequel to 
the recent work of MM. Wyzewa and Saint-Foix on 
the composer. The second item to which we have 
referred—“ La Marine Frangaise,” by Senator Chau- 
temps—is a brilliant résumé of French naval policy in 
the past, and a sound manifesto of what it should be 
in the future. Harbour defence and privateering 
tactics were all very well as a pizs-al/er against the 

English fleet of another generation, but now it is 
France’s duty to get a navy of large units, in order 
to secure the Mediterranean, to support her allies and 
to keep her ports open; this last especially would give 
resisting power—“ étre capable de durer, c'est presque 
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étre certain de la victoire.” M..Cordier supplies a 
valuable estimate of the present situation in China. 


La ReEvuE CriTIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

March 30.—M. Loisy reviews several theological 
works. M. Rodocanachi summarises the theories ot 
Signor Tommasini on Machiavelli, who is treated as a 
precursor of the “ Risorgimento.” M. Toutain in his 
turn performs the office of critic for M. Rodocanachi, 
whose sumptuous volume on the Rome of Leo X, lately 
reviewed in THE ACADEMY, receives well-merited 
praise. 

April 6.—The work of Mr. J. A. Herbert, of the 
British Museum, on “Illuminated Manuscripts” re- 
ceives, on the whole, high praise from M. de Mély. 

April 13.—Recent works on the Talmud are reviewed 
by M. Liber. M. Pfister notices in some detail M. 
Lauer’s account of his interesting researches at the 
Lateran. M. Guyot deals with M. de Ruville’s book on 
“La Restauration de Empire Allemand,” and dis- 
cusses the importance of the part played by Lewis II 
of Bavaria in that transaction. 

April 20.—Several classical books are reviewed. M. 
Besnier notices M. Toutain’s work on “Les Cultes 
paiens dans |’Empire romain” and Mr. Hay’s study 
of Heliogabalus. M. Plattard reviews at length M. 
Longnon’s life of Ronsard; approving, on the whole, 
especially as regards the manner of treating the poet's 
claims to long descent, the critic becomes severe when 
it is a question of reconstituting Ronsard’s amours; M. 
Longnon accuses his author of “ juvénile témérité.” 


** La REVUE.”’ 

M. Augagneur, ex-Minister and proconsul, fulminates, 
in the first April number, against “L’alcoolisme,” 
which, it is well to remember, is not nearly so inclusive 
as the corresponding English phenomenon; he accuses 
his adversaries of juggling statistics; drinking is by 
no means a vanishing vice. M. Flammarion gives fresh 
instances of future-reading. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, on his pacificist rounds, reaches Chicago, and 
is impressed by the local barbers; he has some sensible 
things to say on the American view of art. M. Dornis 
discusses love in modern French poetry, and distin- 
guishes between the personal passion of the sane lover 
and the abstraction-hunting of the decadent. M. 
Faguet puts the gist of his conclusions on married life 
into the mouth of a friend, with whom he had the 
following conversation :— 

** En somme, dans I’adultére, il y a toujours deux 
coupables. 
— Sans doute, dis-je, étonné du truisme. 


— Qui, il y a toujours deux coupables: |’amant 
et le mari. 


— Allons bon!”’ 


For April 15 there are some “inédits” of Victor 
Hugo and others; the talented artist of the “ Cénacle” 
—Paul Huet—is the centre'of interest, and Sainte- 
Beuve bears a share in the correspondence. General 
Dubois tells us of his imprisonment at Ciistrin in 1870, 





and of the escape of some of his comrades. M. Faguet 
criticises the antithesis drawn by M. Victor Brochard 
between ancient and modern moral science ; he believes 
in the unity of morality and in the existence of the idea 
of duty among the Greeks. MM. Coulon and de 
Chavagnes describe certain experiments made at 
Geneva with a view to reforms in the law of evidence: 
out of 54 university students 43, when suddenly ques- 
tioned, denied the existence of a window they were in 
the habit of seeing every day. 





The Magazines 


Soyer being the month of the Browning Centenary 

it was to be expected that the magazines would 
reflect the occasion. The majority of them, to be sure, 
give neither attempts at criticism nor elucidation, but 
float gracefully round the subject in the skill of com- 
pilation. Mr. Francis Gribble, for example, in the 
Nineteenth Century, re-tells the story of the marriage. 
Very rightly and properly he lays stress on the fact that, 
however much its procedure may have seemed to be 
truckling to sentiments and conventions that cannot now 
capture a moment’s sympathy, in its result the thing 
was triumphant, which is the conclusive test, a triumph 
not achieved by the Bohemian and adventurous George 
Sand and Alfred de Musset. It is not the road that so 
greatly matters: it is the goal in view, and the situa- 
tion of affairs at the fall of night. Yet so evident a 
proposition scarcely needed re-statement at length. In 
the Fortnightly Mr. H. C. Minchin writes upon “ Brown- 
ing and Wordsworth.” As the man into whose charge 
fell the completion of Professor Hall Griffin’s “ Life” 
Mr. Minchin makes some claim to authority. Dating 
from Browning’s half-apology for “The Lost Leader,” 
he yet produces an article that scarcely seems to merit 
the occasion. The strong contrast of the man who cried 
“ The need of a worid of men for me,” and the seer who 
found his passion best rendered in a “ wise passiveness,” 
is somewhat obvious, and hardly profitable. In the 
English Review Mr. Darrell Figgis attempts a critical 
re-examination of the problem Browning presents ; and 
in the Cornhill Miss M. A. Phillips reproduces some of 
the marginal notes that John Stuart Mill made in a copy 
of “ Pauline "—a copy that, by a happy chance, fell later 
into the hands of John Foster, receiving his additional 
notes, and then again into Browning’s own hands, to 
receive his comments on these notes, and, above all, 
the famous statement of his later opinion of this his 
first poem. In the Bookman Professor Saintsbury deals 
with Browning’s “ impressionism.” 

In the Fortnightly appears one of the most excellent 
articles we have read for some time—Professor Maurice 
Gerothwohl’s “English and French Attitudes towards 
Poetry”; and it is singular in this, that, unlike the 
majority of magazine essays, its writer is less concerned 
with writing an article than with delivering himseif of 
something that seems to him of importance. His 
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main purpose is to refute Matthew Arnold’s well-known 
proposition that French poetry, or, rather, French verse, 
was logical or rhetorical rather than poetical. He had 
it as a possible weapon to say that the man who 
stumbled so disastrously at Shelley was by no means 
an infallible judge of matters poetical. Yet he is better 
advised in sticking close to his subject. The only un- 
happy part of all such articles is that readers of the 
poems from which the citations are made have usually 
to go so far a journey for them that it is a little disap- 
pointing. In “The Strike and the Stricken” Mr. 
Walter Sichel is rather heavily flippant; and Mr. 
Erskine Childers as exhaustive as ever in his examina- 
tion of “ The Home Rule Bill.” 

The English Review this month is an excellent 
number. Mr. Masefield gives us another of his poems 
in crude effect ; only this time it appears the more crude 
because it is spoken in his own proper person. It is 
even intensely personal, being entitled “ Biography.” But 
it is not intensely poetical. Mr. Compton Mackenzie in 
“Poetry and the Modern Novel” has taken upon himself 
to maintain the old paradoxical position that a novel, for 
example, is not only as much poetry as an epic, but that 
it may even be the modern form of it: in fact, that 
poetry may express itself alternately in prose or metre. 
In a certain sense that is, of course, incontrovertible— 
although when one finds him going on to deny poetry 
to Meredith as a novelist one wonders exactly what he 
does conceive as poetry. But, not to be discourteous, 
one is more than suspicious sometimes that he has not 
quite cleared the matter to his own mental satisfaction. 
What, for instance, does he mean by saying that 
“Beethoven wrote sometimes in prose, but mostly in 
verse,” that “Schumann wrote sometimes in verse, but 
mostly in prose”? Mr. Conrad indulges in “Some Re- 
flexions on the Loss of the Titanic,” in which reflexions 
it is evident that he is very angry with the American 
inquiry. Yet it is a fact that the American inquiry has 
elicited certain matters that one wonders if the Board 
of Trade would have been so prompt in discovering. 

The Nineteenth Century has, among its rare literary 
articles, one on “ The Theology of Milton,” by Bishop 
Welldon. It abounds in quotation, which is not the less 
welcome because it is not always apposite. He examines 
Milton’s tenets, which were of a sufficiently individual 
and independent order, both in his prose, when they 
may be directly arrived at, and in his poetry, where it 
is rather more difficult to say exactly which way his 
thought went, for all that he may be mainly subjective 
then. In “The Action of Women in the French Re- 
volution,” Lady Grant Duff traverses ground that has 
been covered often enough before, and, though she 
treads it again with interest, her conclusions are not very 
comfortable from the point of view of her sex. In “ The 
Sword and the Lance versus the Rifle,” Captain H. E. 
Braine examines four great wars, the American Civil 
War, the Franco-German War, the Boer War, and the 
Russo-Japanese, and we imagine that many will read 
his articles for the tactical interest of those wars who 
will have little regard for the conclusions he draws 
from them. We have often thought that military history 





would gain considerably in interest if it were dealt with 
from this point of view and in this way. 

In Blackwood’s this month “Q.” begins a new serial 
story entitled “ Hocken and Hunken: A Tale of Troy.” 
What will probably be found to be the most interesting 
article is “ The Indian Mutiny—the Last Phase,” which 
is anonymous. It is really a review of the third volume 
of Mr. G. W. Forrest’s “ History of the Indian Mutiny,” 
but, as good reviews should be, it is quite independent 
in its treatment. Mr. A. C. Benson, in the CornAil/, 
treats of “Realism in Fiction.” One becomes a little 
weary of the word “realism” sometimes. If Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett be mentioned in the same 
breath as realists, then it is time to ask exactly what the 
definition of the word may be that can cover two such 
entirely different workers. If one has to fight for or 
against words, then it is desirable that they should con- 
note definite things. But, in fact, the terms “ realist” 
and “romanticist” form a very arbitrary antithesis. It 
is against a similar difficulty in another field that Dr. 
Stephen Paget tilts in “Heredity and Life.” The 
Comtesse d’Oilliamson deals with some of “ Joan of 
Arc’s Letters” in an article, all too brief, to which 
Andrew Lang adds a brief note. 











At St. Stephen’s Shrine 
By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


N Wednesday of last week a silent Member asked 
whether the speeches on Home Rule could not 

be shortened; he complained that the average on 
Tuesday was over an hour. The Speaker regretfully 


agreed, but comforted the House with the assurance , 


that the next speaker he would call upon would be 
short, and Mr. Shortt resumed the debate amid laughter, 
and spoke for nearly another hour. Stout old 
Robert Finlay next attacked the Bill, and dissected it 
with forensic skill. He quoted Admiral Mahan’s famous 
declaration that Home Rule would be more fatal to 
Britain than the secession of the Southern States would 
have been to the United States. It is gradually begin- 
ning to dawn on the House that Home Rule is not so 
easy as it looks. Col. Seely made a very able speech 
in reply—one of the best yet made on the Government 
side. 

In the evening Mr. Grant drew attention to the posi- 
tion of the Doctors under the Insurance Act, and the 
dispute which was still raging. Mr. Lloyd George tried 
to bustle Mr. Grant, who is a new Member, by interrupt- 
ing and asking embarrassing questions, but Mr. Grant 
stood up to him. “It is not for you to question me,” he 
said; “you are there to be questioned by me.” Lloyd 
George then subsided for a time. 

The Radical Whips, ever on the alert, had decided 
that a snap might be attempted by the Opposition on 
an evening like this, so sent out a fairly stiff whip to 
their followers in the usual way.” The same idea had 
occurred to the Unionists, and they flocked up in great 
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numbers as the minute-hand sailed slowly round to 11. 
It was evidently going to be a very close thing, far closer 
than the Ministerial Whips liked ; so telegrams were dis- 
patched, telephones rung, and taxicabs hired. 

Lloyd George was informed of the position of affairs 
when he was replying at 10.50. With ready wit his 
first idea was to talk it out, but at 10.59 the closure was 
moved. The Speaker allowed it, and to the surprise of 
the Unionists it was agreed to without a division. The 
question was put, and, amid triumphant cheers from the 
Opposition, this powerful Government actually had to 
agree to a motion which they had whipped their 
Members to attend in order to defeat. The Unionists 
cheered again as they realised how greatly they had 
scored. 

On Thursday Mr. Will Thorne and Sir Edward Car- 
son, for different reasons, clamoured for a day to discuss 
whether the allegation was true that rich men were 
treated differently from poor men by the Government 
when instituting prosecutions. Mr. Asquith flatly declined 
to spare any Government time for the purpose. It is a 
piquant situation which neither party will allow to rest 
now the allegation has been made that Sir Edward 
Carson delivered speeches as seditious as those made 
by Tom Mann. 

Mr. Balfour continued the debate on Home Rule. He 
caught Winston Churchill’s clever and arresting phrase 
of the “modern eye,” and denied that the younger 
generation had explained away any of the difficulties 
that had beset older politicians for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It was a thoughtful speech, delivered without 
passion or vehement gesture. He objected very 
strongly to the 40 Members remaining at Westminster, 
where they could vote on great items of expenditure 
which neither they nor their constituents had con- 
tributed a shilling. They might sit in both the Irish 
and the English Houses, and probably be paid for doing 
so in both. 

Everybody—even his own friends—agreed that Sir 
Edward Grey was not at his best in his reply. He 
wasted a lot of time on some small dialectical point of 
no moment which the House found it difficult to follow. 
The interesting part of his speech was when he seemed 
to recognise that the Government could not hope to 
succeed if Ulster was not to be placated in some way. 
The whole tone of his speech was slightly apolo- 
getic: “If Ireland can forget past deeds, cannot we 
forget past words?” he pleaded. “We ought not to 
magnify difficulties or rake up old troubles.” 

The talk in the Lobbies was wholly on the severe 
shaking the Government had received the night before. 
There were many heart-searchings among the Radical 
Whips, and some recriminations with Members who had 
been absent unpaired. It was acknowledged that they 
had been out-manceuvred, and stringent rules are being 
framed to prevent such an occurrence being possible in 
the future. The Doctors are delighted at the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the motion, and the prospects of 
the success of the Act are not very bright. Meanwhile, 
the Shops Act does not seem to be workable or popular 
even among the assistants whom it was framed to help. 





On Friday two Bills were down for discussion on the 
subject of Bogus Clubs and their suppression. The 
first and only one reached was a Radical measure pro- 
posed by Sir Alfred Gelder, who withdrew so much of it 
in the course of the debate that little remained. The 
Labour Party protested against “this irritating and 
harassing legislation,” whilst others seemed to see in it 
not only the hand of the intemperate teetotaller, but 
also the brewer, who is supposed to hate clubs. Mr. 
Handel Booth, who sets himself up to be the wit of the 
Radical Party, gave his experience of being “ driven 
from public-houses.” Everybody asked “Why?” and 
Jerry MacVeagh, who is a real wit, shouted, “Time, 
gentlemen, time,” which convulsed the House, especially 
as Mr. Booth looked at 4.58 as if he intended to talk 
the Bill out. Mr. Booth put himself right by explaining 
that political literature in public-houses drove him forth. 
A mixed division followed, 190 voting for it because 
they thought no one would be a penny the worse, and 
39 against it because they thought the legislation 
needless. 

Monday was a slashing day, with honours easy. 
Handsome Jack Campbell led off with a long string of 
facts which were incontrovertible, showing that peace in 
Ireland only existed because people were terrified and 
lawlessness went unpunished, and he rolled Birrell over 
and over in the mud of his own ineptitude. The 
Attorney-General replied. Rufus Isaacs has had a bril- 
liant career at the Bar, but curiously enough he, has 
never been a success in the House of Commons. He 
was time after time before he took office given the stage 
to himself with the limelight turned on, but all to no 
purpose. This afternoon he redeemed his reputation. 
He let himself go and made a tremendous onslaught on 
the Ulstermen. “ Were the leaders of the Opposition,” 
he thundered, “prepared to go to the length of sup- 
porting civil war, as some of their number (looking at 
Carson) had threatened?” Austen Chamberlain quietly 
said he would answer in due course. Devlin, that curious 
little demagogue who is called the pocket Demosthenes, 
also made a capital speech from his point of view, and 
some useful replies were delivered by Duke, K.C., and 
others. 

Comment was made in the Smoking Room that the 
Chancellor was artfully keeping out of the debate. If 
Asquith topples off his throne it will be as well for 
Lloyd George if his hands are free on Home Rule. 

Tuesday.—The fight goes backwards and forwards, 
sometimes one side gains an advantage, and is then 
driven back again. 

Yesterday, on the whole, I think the Government 
scored, but to-day Austen Chamberlain carried the war 
into the enemy’s country. As an ex-Chancellor he dis- 
sected the financial proposals with the keenness of an 
expert. He then scornfully asked if the Home Rule Bill 
was a type of the measures that would be meted out 
in due time to Scotland, Wales, and England, with 
customs-houses dotted along their borders. Not one 
of the clauses would or could apply, and it was 
sheer hypocrisy to pretend that it was the first 
instalment of a well-thought-out scheme of Home 
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Rule all round. He next dealt, as he promised 
he would, with the Attorney-General’s challenge. 
He commented on the way Rufus Isaacs had 
palliated crime in the South and West of Ireland, and 
been severe on Ulster. He commented on the way the 
Bill was being pressed through by means of the Parlia- 
ment Bill—a measure obtained by trickery and fraud on 
the people and the Crown, and declared that Ulster 
would be morally justified in declining by force to be 
torn from her allegiance. “I would not counsel other 
men to fight when I remained in security in England— 
(“ That’s manly, at any rate,” said John Ward, approv- 
ingly)}—and I say it is due to the precautions that 
my friends took in Belfast that the Government did 
not bring in a Bill stained with blood.” It was an effec- 
tive reply, and the precise Mr. Samuel, who got up to 
answer, was unable to dissipate the effect it produced. 





Notes and News 


Mr. Harold Munro, editor of The Poetry Review, is 


to lecture on “ Modern Poetry,” at Clifford’s Inn Hall, 
on May 15, at 9.30 p.m. 


The Royal Geographical Society holds its Anniver- 
sary Meeting on Monday, May 20, and the Dinner will 
take place the same evening at 7.30, at the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce that they are 
publishing immediately “Our Future Existence, or the 
Death-Surviving Consciousness of Man,” by Fred. G. 
Shaw, F.G.S., price 10s. 6d. net. 


The Royal Meteorological Society meets at Southport, 
a invitation of the Mayor and Corporation, to-day 
(Saturday), and on the following Monday papers will be 
read and various interesting visits will be made. 


Two new and distinctive novels by well-known 
authors are promised for early publication by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall: “The Chief Constable,” by Mr. 
Vincent Brown, and “ The Grey Terrace,” by Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds. 


We are asked to announce that The Year Book Press 
will publish in the early autumn a volume of poems, 
entitled “ Navvy Rhymes,” by Patrick Mac Gill, author 
of “Gleanings from a Navvy’s Scrap Book,” and “ Songs 
of a Navvy.” 


The most comprehensive plan for a Festival Theatre 
of all the Arts appears in a book called “The Shake- 
speare Revival” (G. Allen and Co. 3s. 6d. net). This 
idea, which is explained at length, has the sanction of 
the Governors of the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and Mr. F. R. Benson contributes the preface. 


Mr. S. Alman, pronounced by Mr. Landon Ronald, 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, to be one of 
the most brilliant pupils who has ever studied at the 
School, has just written the libretto and composed the 








music of the first Yiddish opera ever staged. It is en- 
titled “ King Ahaz,” has an historical foundation, and is 
being performed nightly at “The Yiddish People’s 
Theatre,” The Temple, 226, Commercial Road, E. 


The next number of the Edinburgh Review will 
appear under the control of a new editor, the seventh 
in succession to Francis Jeffrey, who held the reins from 
the foundation of the Review in 1802 down. to 1829. 
The proprietors feel confident that in placing the Review 
under the charge of Mr. Harold Cox they have secured 
an editor of whom it may be predicted that he will con- 
sistently maintain the principles which have been upheld 
by the “ Edinburgh ” for more than a century. 


Forthcoming lectures at the Royal Society of Arts 
will be as follows:—Monday, May 13, 8 p.m., Captain 
H. R. Sankey, R.E., M.Inst.C.E., “ Heavy Oil Engines” 
(Lecture II1); Wednesday, May 15, 8 pm, Ernest 
Kilburn Scott, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.. on “The Manufac- 
ture of Nitrates from the Atmosphere,” at which Sir 
William Ramsay will preside; and Thursday, May 16, 
4.30 p.m., Neville Priestley, Managing Director, South 
Indian Railway, on “Indian Railways.” 


The Coronation Picture painted for his Majesty the 
King by Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A,, and now in the 
place of honour in the Royal Academy, is to be repro- 
duced in the form of engravings in sizes and at prices 
to suit all classes. Messrs. William Doig and Co., of 
New Bond Street, who have been appointed Publishers 
to his Majesty the King, will issue the engravings at an 
early date, probably the middle of June, and the sub- 
scription list is now open. 


The announcement of a publication under the title of 
“War and the Private Citizen,” by Dr. A. Pearce 
Higgins, with an introductory note by the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Cohen, K.C., will doubtless create considerable 
interest. Dr. Higgins is lecturer on Public International 
Law at the Lomi School of Economics and at the 
Royal Naval War College, and shows how war may 
affect the ordinary citizen, whether it be a war of 
invasion or not. Messrs. P. S. King and Son are the 
publishers. 


Under the title of “The Buddha’s Way of Virtue,” 
Mr. Murray is about to publish in the “ Wisdom of the 
East” series a new and complete translation from the 
Palic text of the famous Buddhist Canon, “ The Dham- 
mapada.” It is the joint work of a Buddhist Bhikku, 
Mr. W. Wagiswara, and Mr. Kenneth Saunders. The 
Dhammapada contains the very essence of Buddhist 
teaching, and has hitherto been inaccessible to the 
general reader. The present translation will include full 


explanatory notes and an interesting commentary on the 
Buddhist Ideal of Nirvana. 


After several experiments, the artistic “cabaret,” for 
the exploitation of all that is best and most original 
in song, dance, or play, of a nature seldom “ presented,” 
is to have a place in the scheme of London’s amuse- 
ments. During the second week in May the Cabaret 
Theatre Club, with premises at 3, Heddon Street, 
Regent Street, will come into existence. It will open 
at 8.30 every evening, and from 9 till 11.30 a varied 
programme awaits those in search of entertainment. 
Seated round small tables in the vicinity of a well- 
stocked cellar, the members and their guests will, at 
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the conclusion of the unique programme, be able to order 
light suppers. Sunday evening will be devoted to a 
play of a literary or ethical value, which, for one reason 
or another, has been withheld from the public approval. 


Sir Herbert Tree has generously lent His Majesty’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, for a matinée performance, on 
Thursday, June 13th next, in aid of the funds of the 
Newsboys’ Club, 67a, Farringdon Street, E.C. This 
excellent institution has done much good work since 
its foundation in alleviating the lot of the London 
newsboy, and it is now greatly in need of additional 
financial assistance to meet the increasing demand for 
its services. Many of the most prominent artists and 
actresses of the day will appear, and some important 
and interesting dramatic and humorous novelties are 
promised. Mr. M. V. Leveaux has kindly undertaken 
the arrangements, and tickets may be obtained from 
the box office of His Majesty’s Theatre; from Miss 
Hirst-Browne, Organising Secretary, 30, Trebovir 
Road, Earl’s Court; and from the Newsboys’ Club, 
67a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LancELotT LAwrToNn. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


O long as the Turco-Italian conflict lasts, so long 
will Europe be in a state of alarm. Although in 
accordance with the requirements of diplomacy the 
Powers are compelled to maintain strict neutrality, it is 
_not inopportune at the present moment to have regard 
to the policies pursued by various governments, or groups 
of governments, and to examine carefully the relation 
of public opinion to such policies. In every capital the 
view appears to be entertained that the friendship of 
both belligerents is well worth retaining. Hence there 
is a natural reluctance te suggest terms of peace that 
will not meet with ready acceptance by either party. 
Here there arises a deadlock as complete as any that 
a fertile mind could conceive. For, whereas Italy has 
insisted upon the annexation of Tripoli, Turkey declares 
that she will be content with nothing short of the 
evacuation of the territory, and several of her states- 
men have even gone so far as to talk about an indemnity. 
While sternly declaring that under no circumstances 
whatever would the Italian conditions prove acceptable, 
the Ottoman Government incidentally throws a light 
upon the internal state of the country when it confesses 
that abandonment of sovereignty over Tripoli would 
inevitably be attended by grave and widespread dis- 
order. Yet, on the other hand, there are not wanting 
indications that the prolongation of the campaign may 
produce unfortunate results of a nature similar to those 
which Turkish statesmen fear would follow the con- 
clusion of peace. The Cretan question has again been 
revived in an acute form; considerable unrest exists 
throughout Macedonia and Albania; and now that the 
snow has melted and the sun is shining once more the 
Bulgarian army, in accordance with a menacing custom, 
is manoeuvring on the frontier. 





A nice problem is suggested by the reflection that if 
Turkey does not stop the war her Empire is in danger, 
and that if she does stop the war she is faced with the 
same peril. It is a case with her of “heads I win, tails 
you lose.” Meanwhile, she is buoyed up with the know- 
ledge that the financial resources of her enemy are 
becoming exhausted. So far, save irritating the world, 
Italy has accomplished nothing as a result of her recent 
naval activities. It must be confessed that to the impar- 
tial onlooker the operations of her fleet resemble more 
closely piratical tactics than they do the development of a 
coherent plan of strategy. Eminent authorities on the 
science of war are in agreement that the quickest way 
to bring about an end to hostilities lies in initiative 
action conducted with an energy that knows but little 
mercy. The Italians, however, seem to incline to the 
opinion that battles can be won on the chess-board of 
diplomacy. In so far as they seek to solve the problem 
of conducting war without bloodshed, they deserve the 
congratulations of all humanitarians. 

Again and again emphasis has been laid upon the un- 
deniable fact that the outstanding lesson to be learnt 
from the campaign is the value of sea supremacy. Toa 
nation like Great Britain, dependent as she is solely 
upon a navy for her existence, the full significance of 
such a lesson is not lost. There is a danger, however, 
lest in our concentration upon this aspect of the war 
we should lose sight of another and equally important 
factor—that of the value of land supremacy. Whereas, 
of course, Turkey has been hopelessly crippled by 
reason of her inability to transport her soldiers to the 
scene of conflict, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
had Italy been as confident and as strong on land as she 
is on sea the war would have been over long ago. Thus, 
while the plight of Turkey teaches us the power of sea 
supremacy, the impotence of Italy drives home the 
lesson of which Lord Roberts is so able and so untiring 
an exponent. The plain fact must be apparent to all 
clear thinking minds that certain and complete victory 
in war can only rest with the side that has the capacity 
to annihilate the enemy’s forces both on land and sea. 
When, as in the present case, neither belligerent can 
effect this purpose, neutral Powers have just cause for 
complaint as a consequence of the inconvenience caused 
by the prolonged and indecisive nature of the conflict. 
For all practical intents and purposes the Italian Navy is 
at war without an enemy to fight; while the Turkish 
Army is keen to give battle if the Italians would only 
come within gunshot. The Powers, unwilling to take 
any action that would give offence to either belligerent, 
are occupied in protesting with somewhat unnecessary 
zeal that their attitude is one of strict, though at the 
same time benevolent, neutrality. 

The perplexity of the Triple Alliance is little short 
of comical. Germany, who took upon herself to guide 
the destinies of Turkey, cannot oppose the belligerent 
actions of her partner, Italy. Then Austria, who sees 


the status quo in the Balkans threatened, and whose 
trade is daily becoming more and more embarrassed by 
the warlike operations in the Aegean Sea, takes no pains 
to conceal her resentment against Italy. A leading 
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Vienna newspaper has made the suggestion that Italy 
should be expelled from the Triple Alliance. It is 
apparent that Italian sea-power in the Mediterranean is 
sufficient to turn the balance in the international scales. 
In his highly significant speech in the House of Lords 
on Thursday of last week, Viscount Morley defined the 
attitude of Great Britain in the matter. “With regard 
to Italy,” he said, “it would certainly be an immense, and 
I will even say a lamentable, mistake, if we were to 
forget our friendship, our long, traditional friendship, 
with Italy in the past, and, more than that, if we were 
to forget our concern in her position and relations as a 
Mediterranean Power in a very easily imaginable 
future.” At the same time Lord Morley emphasised 
that “it would be a great mistake if we left out of sight, 
with regard to Turkey, the enormous Mahommedan 
interests with which we are concerned.” It may be 
argued, then, that our policy in regard to the war is not 
unlike that of Germany. But there is this essential 
difference, that although Italy is the ally of Germany 
her friendship with that country is artificial in character. 








MOTORING 


HE London County Council is not particularly 
noted for its kindly sentiments towards motorists, 

but on the contrary has a reputation for unnecessary 
alertness in the matter of speed limits and for objection- 
able eagerness in the collection of duties, fines, etc. It is 
therefore gratifying to note that for once it has allowed 
its zeal to outrun its discretion, and has had to pay 
up in consequence. It appears that a motor-car dealer, 
who was also a member of the Automobile Association, 
was summoned for keeping two cars without proper 
licences, i.e., without having paid the revenue tax due 
from a private owner. It was never, of course, in- 
tended that a dealer, through whose hands many cars 
are continually passing in the ordinary way of business, 
should be required to pay the owner’s tax, as any such 
obligation would obviously put a stop to the second- 
hand car business altogether. But the L.C.C., in spite 
of previous adverse decisions in similar prosecutions, 
apparently thought there was a chance of securing some 
unearned increment, and resolved to prosecute. The 
case was decided, after four adjournments, at the South- 
Western Police Court, Mr. W. Taylor Parkes, instructed 
by the A.A. and M.U., appearing for the defence. Mr. 
Parkes submitted that it was absolutely necessary, before 
a car could be sold by a dealer, that the vehicle should 
be tested on the road, as no sensible person would think 
of buying a car without a preliminary trial run, and he 
stated that the cars in question had only been used for 
that purpose. The prosecuting counsel argued that once 
a car went on the road the owner was liable fo pay the 
duty, and that it did not affect the case one way or the 
other for what purpose it was being used. Fortunately, 
the Bench took the commonsense view of the case, and 
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dismissed the summons, with five guineas costs against 
the London County Council, consenting to state a case 
if called upon to do so. From the private motorist’s 
point of view the case is important, as it seems to have 
been established during the hearing of it that the mere 
fact of keeping a car does not make the owner liable 
for duties, as there must be a user also. It sometimes 
happens that a man may avail-himself of an opportunity 
to buy a car on specially favourable terms, without any 
intention of making immediate use of it. It is useful, 
therefore, to know that until he does use it, or authorises 
its use, he cannot be called upon to pay the tax. 

Another case, of even greater interest and importance 
to motorists generally, came before the Hampstead 
Bench the other day, the defence on this occasion being 
undertaken by the R.A.C. A member of the Club was 
charged with “not having a lamp at night so contrived 
as to illuminate his number-plate at the rear of the car.” 
Now everybody, motorist or otherwise, will admit that 
it is reasonable, and even necessary, for the law to insist 
upon every car being capable of identification at all 
hours of the day or night, but, as every motorist knows, 
it is quite impossible to be certain that the light has not 
been extinguished by a sudden gust of wind in the case 
of an oil lamp, or by a short circuit in an electric one. 
All the motorist can do is to take every reasonable 
precaution in the matter, and fortunately the Motor 
Car Act recognises the justice of this. Under Section 2, 
Sub-section 4, it is provided that “if the identification 
mark is in any way obscured or rendered or allowed to 
become not easily distinguishable, the person driving the 
car shall be guilty of an offence, u/ess he proves that he 
has taken all steps reasonably practicable to prevent the 
mark being obscured or rendered not easily distinguish- 
able.” In the case in question it was proved that these 
steps had been taken, and that the absence of the light 
was purely accidental, but in spite of this the Hamp- 
stead Bench decided that there was no defence. The 
R.A.C. appealed to the High Court for a new trial, and 
have been successful, the Court, consisting of the Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Pickford, and Mr. Justice 
Avory, unanimously deciding that the magistrates were 
wrong, and that the police must pay the costs of the 
appeal. 

Interest in the forthcoming Grand Prix race, which 
takes place next month, is very keen in motoring circles. 
Of the two most formidable British competitors, the 
Vauxhall and the Sunbeam companies, the former have, 
as has already been stated in these columns, selected an 
all-British team of drivers, whilst the Sunbeam people 
have engaged well-known Continental drivers to pilot 
their four competing cars. The quartette is as follows: 
Rigal, one of the most famous of French racing 
motorists, and a veteran of many years’ experience in 
international contests; Medinger, an Austrian, and the 
winner of the Semmering hill-climb last year; Resta, 
who drove an Arrol-Johnston in the Boulogne Circuit ; 
and Caillois, another familiar figure in important Con- 
tinental races. The Sunbeam has made immense strides 
in the last year or two, and one or other of the team 


should do well in the Grand Prix. R. B. H. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


VERYONE will be glad when the present account 
ends. Investment brokers have been busy, but 
firms that rely on speculation complain. I am not 

surprised, for we have had a wild rush, an inordinate 
gamble, and we are now suffering from the reaction. 
Whether it will come to an end within the next few weeks 
I cannot say. It is perhaps doubtful. The new issues 
have not been of an exciting character. The Ammonia 
Soda Company asked the public to provide them with 
4150,000 in exchange for a like number of 6 per cent. 
cumulative Preference shares. The best thing about this 
company is the fact that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is the 
chairman. The profits for the past twelve months are 
417,790. In the two previous periods a loss was made ; 
therefore the business is speculative. The Santa Maria 
Oilfields of California came out at an unfortunate moment, 
its appearance synchronising with the California Oilfields’ 
report, which was bad. The capital of this company is 
too large to please me, and I cannot advise a speculation. 
Two Nigerian tin properties have appeared: one the 
Western Orufu, the other South Orufu. Prospectuses 
have not been issued, but short statements are made in 
the papers as to the properties. No doubt markets will 
be made and the shares unloaded ; but not upon me. The 
New York 4} per cent. bonds that were issued through 
Messrs. Seligman are, of course, a thoroughly sound in- 
vestment. The Anglo-Maikop Corporation asked for 
4 194,860 convertible debentures. But, as far as I can 
gather, the company is not making a profit, and we have 
only Mr. Tweedy’s estimate to go upon. The British 
Austrian Oil Investment asked for £112,753, with which 
to pay off an indebtedness on their wells. The prospectus 
is very vague. One well is said to be making £30,000 
per annum, but everything is in estimates, and actual hard 
facts appear scarce in the prospectus. Public issues are 
not going just now. The public is either on for a gamble 
or a sound investment. It is not attracted by the semi- 
speculative propositions that have been put before it 
during the past few weeks. 

Money.—The Money Market has become quite easy, 
and some people expected that the Bank Rate would be 
reduced last week. New York appears to have closed 
down a good many speculative commitments, and Berlin 
seems to be well supplied with money. Therefore a 
reduction in the rate is quite possible. Trade through- 
out the country is good, but this should not interfere with 
cheap money. 

FOREIGNERS.—Italians remain weak in spite of the 
efforts of the Italian Government to steady their market. 
If Italy insists on annexing the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, we shall have some complications with the other 
Powers. England should take Crete. Indeed, Suda Bay 
will be absolutely necessary for her existence as a maritime 
Power if the islands in the A©gean Sea are divided up 
amongst the other great Continental nations. Whether 
there will be any trouble with China depends on the power 
of Yuan Shi Ki. On the 15th the representatives of the 
six Great Powers will meet in London and formulate cer- 
tain definite proposals which must be accepted by China 
without delay. Sixty millions is to be lent in the autumn, 
and 60 millions next year. The first loan will be utilised 
in paying the soldiers and police. But if China refuses 


the terms, then all financial support will be withdrawn, 
and the country will be plunged into a revolution, of 
which no one can see the end. Most of the big banks 
think that China will come to terms; the danger of a 
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refusal is too serious. I advise all holders of Chinese 
securities to very carefully watch the news, because if the 
opponents of Yuan Shi Ki succeed in their endeavours, 
Chinese bonds will not be worth the paper they are printed 
on. It would be extremely dangerous to sell to-day, as 
the six Powers intend to support China. But an intrigue 
is certainly going on against them, and no one knows 
whether that intrigue will be successful or not. 

Home Raits.—The ‘bulls’? in the Home Railway 
Market are now beginning to see that they made a mis- 
take in buying when the strike ended, and they are 
gradually getting out of their stocks. It is quite certain 
that all the leading lines will pay reduced dividends. 
The figures are distinctly bad, and a railway like the 
Great Central will suffer worse than any of them. Metro- 
politans keep steady on the understanding that the Great 
Western intends to take over the line, at least, as far as 
the Hammersmith and City portion is concerned. Per- 
haps the Great Central might make a bid for the Ayles- 
bury extension, which would certainly be of great value 
to them. If these two lines jointly guaranteed 4 per cent. 
dividend on Metropolitans, this should put the price to 
par. The Southern lines are not steady. Little Chats 
are weak and Dover A have also fallen. The people at 
the back of the movement are sufficiently strong to hold 
prices, but I cannot help thinking that they have made 
a mistake. It will take many years before a coal-field is 
developed, and the Stock Exchange, as is so often the 
case, has been much too previous. 

YANKEES.—The Yankee Market could not stand the 
strain of a bad Steel report. It was so bad that even 
the Morgan crowd felt it would be hopeless to support 
the quotation. After paying the dividend, there was a 
deficit of over 6} million dollars. The only redeeming 
feature is the fact that the Board would not have paid a 
dividend unless they had been confident that trade was 
improving. The unfilled orders come to 5,305,000 tons, 
which is better than any quarter since the first quarter of 
1910. Reports from the United States are very conflict- 
ing. On the one hand we hear that trade is very good, 
and on the other hand we are told that the wheat harvest 
would be the worst on record. It will probably be 
found that the scare cables sent over with regard to the 
harvest are manufactured by the ‘‘ bears ’’’ with the 
object of depressing quotations. Amalgamated and 
Anaconda should be bought. The position of Amalga- 
mated is very strong, and although I do not believe that 
the company will be dissolved and the Anaconda shares 
distributed, I am certain that Anaconda will pay a much 
larger dividend at its next distribution. But with the 
exception of Copper shares, all of which must rise, this 
is not the moment to dabble in Yankees. 

Rupper.—There is nothing to report in the Rubber 
Market, which grows duller and duller every day. Mr. 
Valpy has made a long report on the Sekong, which will 
reassure shareholders. Sekong rubber is the best rubber 
that comes into the London market, but the company, 
from an investing point of view, has not been particularly 
successful. It is very doubtful whether any of the Borneo 
rubber companies will be able to get working costs down 
sufficiently low to pay big dividends. However, I am so 
much in love with Sekong Rubber that I think the shares 
a reasonable purchase at their present low price. But 
those who buy must understand that the investment is a 
lock-up. 

O1L.—Notwithstanding the depression in the stock 
markets, Oil shares have been persistently good. Those 
who got into Shells low down have been taking their 
profits, but plenty of new buyers come along. The Astra 
Romana and the Steaua Romana have taken a big 
contract for supplying the British Admiralty, and the 
news that this contract had been made was credited to 
Shell. But if the Admiralty want any quantity of oil, 
they will be compelled to buy a large portion of it through 
the Shell company. Urals have been very strong on the 











news that the Nobel well at Dossor had spouted. The 
Nobel company are drilling on Ural Caspian ground, and 
have to pay this company a royalty. Urals are certainly 
not a safe thing to purchase at the present moment, but 
if they have a relapse they might be bought and held. 
Paris is buying Spies, and the report for the current half- 
year is expected to be very good. Mexican Eagles have 
also been heavily bought, but the business in Maikops 
seems to be dying down. Victorys are certainly the best 
purchase. The Californian report was extremely bad, the 
output having fallen to a lower level than was even 
attained in 1908, and the profit has fallen £51,37. 
Nothing is placed to reserve fund, but the carry forward 
is increased £43,000. 

Karrirs AND Ruopesians.—The Mining Markets have 
been terribly dull, and if prices continue to weaken we 
may find a slump set in here. The public decline to buy, 
and it is now difficult to get the banks to advance money 
on mining shares. Therefore we may find pressure put 
upon borrowers of money who have pawned their shares 
for advances. 

Trn.—The Tin Market seems to have bottomed, but the 
public is thoroughly frightened, and declines to come in. 
At the moment there is nothing to go for here. The 
gamble is very likely to be revived in a few months when 
the rainy season sets in, and the companies begin to 
return big quantities of tin. 

MIscELLANEOuS.—It is rather difficult to speak of the 
gamble in Marconis, as I understand that the Marconi 
Company have threatened a well-known firm of stock- 
brokers with a libel action because they criticised the 
manner in which the company conducted its operations. 
If the statement made by the stockbroker is correct, then 
there is certainly no libel in the circular. The action, if it 
ever comes to an action, will cast a very lurid light upon 
the finance of the Marconi Company subsidiaries. Any 
of my readers who may hold Marconi shares should cer- 
tainly take their profit whilst they get the chance. The 
real value of the share is about 45s. The P. & O. people 
played a very clever trick on the Royal Mail group. They 
evidently view an absorption with some dislike. Indo- 
China Navigation shares might be picked up whilst they 
are low. RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


Messina (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT Company,—The 
rapidly increasing demand for copper naturally calls atten- 
tion to those companies which are producing on a large 
scale. One of these is the Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Company, which has a large property in the 
Northern Transvaal, and has been producing since 1906. 
Its estimated ore reserves in June last were 350,000 tons, 
and were expected to give a yield of 10 per cent. copper. 
The company’s shares are quoted at 21s. 3d., and this low 
quotation is fully expected to make an advance within 
the near future. They certainly appear at the present time 
to be under valued. 


CrenTRAL CARPATHIAN Ort Company.—This is a company 
which was formed in the middle of last year to take up 
a group of oil properties in Galicia, and from its inception 
to the present time it has produced monthly about 11,000 
tons of oil. From reports which have been received there 
is but little doubt that it will considerably enlarge its 
output as time goes on, but for the present it is easily 
earning dividends of 1o per cent. per annum for its share- 
holders; in fact, the average production is sufficient to 
provide 15 per cent. per annum upon the issued capital. 
With such good prospects in view, the company’s shares 
are expected to considerably exceed the present price of 
15s. 3d.—16s. 3d. ex dividend, but even at that figure 
purchasers appear to be offered something more than 
usually attractive. 


Wuim We tt Copper Company.—Owing to the general 
inactivity shown in the copper share market the shares 
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of this company have not risen so quickly in price as it 
was generally expected they would do. The present 
quotation is about 1%, and the property is such a sound 
one and its prospects so excellent that the intrinsic value 
of the shares admits of no doubt. On the property in 
Western Australia there are, it is said, 1,000,000 tons of 
ore in sight, and this may be taken to foreshadow the 
payment of increased dividends in the future. Purchasers 
of these shares at the current quotation should presently 
see a profitable return. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


ART AND BEAUTY. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—Mr. Lilley writes in so sincere and fine a spirit 
that I feel bound to answer the question he asks, and 
in as simple fashion as his clear mind states the position. 
If writers upon the arts would only approach them in this 
sane fashion, we should soon be out of the bog in which 
criticism flounders. 

First let me say that the criticism which Mr. Lilley sets 
up in antagonism to mine is not so opposed as may at 
first appear. Putting aside all attempt to criticise that 
criticism upon the art of Masefield as poet, except to say 
that much of it is sound enough, I would point out that 
the critic is speaking of craftsmanship when he speaks of 
art; and it is this very confusion of craftsmanship with 
the art that craftsmanship is employed to create that has 
led to the chief blunders of the critical intention—not only 
in our generation but for generations. Mr. Lilley states 
that your critic sets up Beauty as the quest of the artist, 
and that I challenge Beauty as the quest of the artist. 
It is in this very Beauty error that your critic’s only in- 
justice to Masefield is inflicted, since he tries Masefield at 
the bar of judgment for breaking a law that is unlawful. 
It so happens that Masefield is an artist ; that he is a true 
artist—in other words, that he is concerned with creating 
an impression of life and has no concern for Beauty or 
lack of Beauty. To arraign him for lack of beauty or for 
beauty is therefore as though one brought a criminal 
charge against Lord Kitchener for being or for not being 
a good mother. 

It is the realm of the artist to show beautiful things 
to be beautiful—hideous things to be hideous. I am not 
here going into the vital criticism as to whether Masefield 
shows hideous things to be more hideous than they are; 
with much of what your critic says about the ugly trend 
of the modern movement I absolutely agree; but it is 
surely obvious that Masefield is right in showing hideous 
things to be hideous; and would be a vulgar, if pretty, 
fellow to try and show hideous things to be beautiful. 
There lies the whole key to the falsification of great art 
by criticism. 

Mr. Lilley says that I follow Tolstoy, in part at least. 
I should be content to serve under so great a mind. As 
a matter of fact, in so far as I agree with Tolstoy, I was 
publishing my researches before I became aware of the 
enormous affirmation that Tolstoy’s agreement meant to 
me; but Tolstoy’s conclusions in religious intention were 
as wrong as his basic intention was right. However, I 
proudly accept a lieutenancy under such a captain up to 
midway through ‘‘ What is Art? ’’—thereafter we part. 
Now, I trust it will not bore Mr. Lilley when I tell him 
how I came to make the researches which I feel convinced 
will help many—indeed, I have their witness that it has 
helped many—to get a firm grip upon the basic significance 
of Art. 

In youth I came, like most creative students, under the 
glamour of the great critical authorities of tradition—the 
men who had built up a vast system of laws upon the 
arts, what are known as Atsthetics: Ruskin, Pater and 





scores of others. Utterly rotten as these concepts were, 
I once accepted them. The whole concept of these critics 
of the function of Art was Beauty. I found myself prating 
about Beauty, but I suddenly realised that in creating 
I was not in the least concerned with Beauty—on the con- 
trary, 1 was often deeply concerned with essaying to 
arouse intensely hideous or awful or pitiful impressions ; 
was as much concerned with tears and sin and wrong 
and injustice and hellish things as with Beauty. I took 
the supreme masterpieces in literature and painting and 
drama and the like arts, set them up as the standard, 
and found that the greatest genius had had no concern 
with Beauty or lack of Beauty whatsoever. I then 
delved down into the arts and discovered that they all 
had one mighty intention—an intention that made the 
creators of them burst into song—and, strangely enough, 
it was absolutely outside the intention of A®sthetics, out- 
side all these elaborate laws of form and the rest of it; 
above all, it was wholly unconcerned with Beauty. I 
found still more clearly proven that these laws of 
Esthetics, so far from aiding the creators to sing, were 
a constant baulk to their vitality and their majesty. For 
close on fifteen years—or more—I have fought for the 
realm and the right of the artist; and to-day that fight 
is winning—on every side the artist is freeing himself. 
And the narrowness of artistic achievement that your 
critic deplores, which is precisely what has been created 
by this Beauty falsity of critics and professors, will cer- 
tainly be an empty prison the day that the artist realises 
the majesty and might of his dominion, its vast and splen- 
did adventure, instead of submitting to the narrow prison 
in which he has been pent. I think Mr. Lilley, if not 
your critic, will easily realise this. For, what is the realm 
and illimitable dominion of the artist? Think of it! 1 
went into this at length in the January number of the 
English Review, and have already trespassed on your 
valuable space, so let me put it in a few words. Art is 
that means whereby the human being communicates to 
his fellows the sensations aroused in his senses ; the vision 
of the eyes he can transmit to us so that we feel what 
he has felt. through painting and statuary—the hearing 
has granted him music and literature and so on. The 
sole limitation of the artist is that he shall communicate 
to us what he has sensed of life, and he alone. Without 
that sensed communion of life from our fellows we should 
be little above the brutes. Realise this for a moment, 
and we realise the stupendous emprise of the artist—or, 
if you prefer the word, of the poet. 


Now in order to arouse the impressions in our fellows 
that we have felt, we need a craftsmanship that shall 
interpret those impressions. The sole law of craftsman- 
ship is that it shall compel the impression, shall realise it 
for us, shall not be gabble in a strange tongue. It follows 
that the more perfect that craftsmanship the more com- 
pelling will be the impression it arouses. And perfection 
of craftsmanship always creates a certain suggestion of 
beauty. There lies all the blundering about beauty— 
all the sophistry and puzzledom that worry the critics. 
There lies, for instance, the fallacy almost universal in 
criticism that mistakes verse for poetry. Prose can be 
and has been as superb poetry as verse—the sole differ- 
ence, artistically, is that when the emotions become 
intense they trend to lyricism. But it is for the artist 
to create new forms that shall most fitly utter and embody 
each impression that he desires to arouse; and it follows 
that the artist knows no other artist’s law—is above all 
law—except the most awful and serene law of self- 
discipline wherein he faces the august face of Truth, who 
says to him: By one thing shall you be judged—have 
you created the sensed idea with all the power that has 
been granted to you? There is no other law—whether of 
Form or Metre or Rhythm or What Not; but it is a 
terrible law that compels a life service, to which the 
petty shackle of Beauty is but a tinpot trumpery that 
were well enough for mediocrity to rattle in a dry bladder. 
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The law never yet created a great singer—and never will 
—and thank God it cannot! Yours faithfully, 
' HALDANE MACFALL. 

P.S.—If I may snatch a few more lines, let me try to 
answer Mr. Lilley’s most just request as to what consti- 
tutes vitality in a work of the arts; but it requires space. 
Your critic speaks slightingly of journalism; but some 
journalists have created astounding art. Mr. Lilley 
largely grasps what I mean by vitality in a degree; but 
I mean much more than strength; I mean the most con- 
summate expression of a sensed impression—the subtlest 
and most delicate quite as much as the most vigorous 
and forceful. If I may speak somewhat paradoxically, 
the great artist utters into our senses with as great 
power the tenderest mood as he does the most tragic and 
sublime emotion. It follows that Shakespeare did not 
make hideous things beautiful—he was too mighty an 
artist. I know no artist who can in words arouse the 
sense of a‘noisome stench or of the brutality of a brutish 
act or pity or tears or unbeautiful things as Shakespeare. 
In Cdipus, again, the awful and hideous tragedy is so 
intense that it makes one gasp with dismay. But then, 
as I have heard criticism say, Shakespeare lived in such 
a coarse age ! 


To the Editor of Tue AcApEmy. 


Sir,—Mr. George Lilley (May 4) expresses a significant 
truth in saying, ‘‘ Formalist or academic art, when it 
lacks vitality, we must, with Mr. Macfall, refuse to 
accept as great art; but equally must we refuse our 
homage to art whatsoever its vitality if it does not satisfy 
our sense of artistic form.’’ A distinction must, how- 
ever, be made between form and beauty of form, as also 
between the vitality of disintegration and the vitality of 
composition. Great art is only concerned with beauty 
of form and composition. All else is a waste pro- 
duct—chips and dust from the workshop of art where 
many trials are made and now and again a masterpiece 
is turned out. Great art is indeed the direct antithesis to 
the formlessness and immorality of mere ‘‘ freedom.’’ 
No barrier may be destroyed without building a better. 
Form is as necessary for fixing the idea as the material 
pigment and clay, sound and metre; but form only be- 
comes art when used in creating beauty of form. And 
about beauty there can be no mystery. As every impulse 
of Nature is directed to create beauty, so our natural 
instincts, if healthy, are bound to seek it. If a man 
cannot see that, he can never hope to be an artist. The 
artistically blind will point to the slum or the dead leaf or 
the maggot, to the storm havoc, the foundering ship, 
the sodden hay-field, the hunchback, saying, ‘‘ That is 
Nature, horrible and cruel; I can do better, and the stock- 
in-trade available for this competition with Divinity per- 
haps consists of nothing more than the wit and resource 
of a pickpocket.’’ The so-called art that comes out of 
such men is the kind that yells from the housetops, ‘‘ This 
is my beautiful garden, and I am the most beautiful thing 
in it.” Unhappily the masses take heed of noisy adver- 
tisement, and are easily turned from the magnificent 
beauty of Nature and true art. One may manufacture 
plays and waltzes and oil portraits, one may be adroit and 
strenuous, one may be inflamed with political zeal, one 
may command popular applause without touching truth 
or beauty or the real source of life. Again, one may be 
humorous and humanly genial without even realising 
that comedy is as serious a thing to handle as tragedy. 
And for this reason the world is now inundated with the 
bastard arts, which are no art at all, the while the great 
source of all art, Nature, is before our eyes. For the 
people have asked for mediocrity and they have got it, 
and it pays to supply it. Great art has no place for 
mediocrity. One does not create a cranky boat, a rickety 
chair. Such things are the failure to create. The ques- 
tion for our masters is not whether the people want the 





prostituted art but whether it is good for them. If it is 
then art must more and more depend on the art for 
art’s sake even. The people seemingly can do without 
the beautiful, which is another way of saying they can 
do without art. Yours faithfully, H. H. A. S. 


MAY-DAY PRECEDENTS AND POETS. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMy. 
Most honoured Sir, I fear you did conclude 
Your article on May-Day* in a wintry mood, 
By asking every poet to refrain 
From babbling of the bubbling Spring again. 


Are you aware that when you coldly say 

We ought to throw all precedent away, 

You give a wicked and a final shove 

To our illimitable theme of Love ? 

Would you forbid us writing of the joy 

Which comes to every cooing girl and boy, 
Because you know that songs of blooming passion 
Were long ago a fairly played-out fashion? 


You would and could not; yet you know that May 
Is merely Love’s most joyous holiday. 

And we, who view it as a perfect lark, 

Refuse to chain our dogg’rel in the “dark. 


So with the Spring our gay and fatuous verse 
Will come to you as certain as a curse. 
You may reject it; that is not the worst. 
Condemned to silence, we—like buds—would burst. 
I am, sir, yours most obediently, 
SupPER-PEGASUS. 


**“ WHO” OR ‘* WHICH ’”’? 
To the Editor of Tue AcaApeEmy. 
Sir,—After perusing the review of Hodgson’s ‘‘ Errors 
in the Use of English,’ reproduced in your Literary Sup- 
plement of April 27, those of your readers who possess 
copies of that work will doubtless prize them more than 
ever. The admirable account given of the book will also 
make readers that have not seen it eager to test its merits 
for themselves. 
I observe that the reviewer, J. W. Hales, takes ex- 
ception to one statement made by Dr. Hodgson—the 
statement that the use of which in ‘‘ Our Father which art 


’ oe 


in Heaven ’’ was ‘‘ contrary to Wickliffe’s usage.’’ The . 


reference to which as used in that passage reminds one 
that in Alford’s ‘‘ Queen’s English ’’ the point is dealt 
with in what seems a novel and very interesting fashion. 
Perhaps you may find room for the following extract :— 
Who merely identifies, whereas which classifies. 
. . . If, in the solemn address, ‘‘ Our Father which 
art in Heaven,’’ who had been used instead, then we 
should have been taught to express only the fact 
that He, who we address as our Father, dwelleth 
in Heaven. But as the sentence now stands, if I 
understand it rightly, we are taught to express the 
fact that the relation of Father in which He 
stands to us is not an earthly but a heavenly one; 
that whereas there is a fatherhood which is on earth, 
His is a Fatherhood which is in Heaven... . I 
think our translators were right in fixing the refer- 
ence to the relationship rather than to the Person 
only.—(Fifth Edition, pp. 116-117.) 

It would be interesting to know whether this explana- 
tion of the use of which has commended itself to any 
other recognised authorities. In the R.V. the same 
form of the relative has been retained; and though one 
sometimes hears a clergyman say, ‘‘ Our Father who,”’ 





*** But there is one thing that we really need not do: we should 
refrain from commemorating the spring in rhyme. All the best 
poets have done it, we are aware; but it is a precedent that ought 
not to be followed.’’—‘‘ May-Day and the Moderns,’? Tur Acapemy, 
May 4, page 549. 
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etc., it is tolerably certain that church-goers, generally 
speaking, prefer the old hallowed usage. I am, etc., 


Wm. C. Murison. 
Glasgow, April 30, 1912. 


GEORGE JERMENT ON LEICARRAGAS BASKISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—The Bibliographies do not say where the first 
English allusion to the Baskish New Testament of 1571 
occurs. It is known that Edward Lhuyd, Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, in the 17th century 
attempted a Baskish Lexikon, in which, without men- 
tioning Leicarraga, he shews that he had read some of his 
translation, and made a very clumsy use of it. The 
existence of his manuscript in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was made known to me in February, 
1905, by the Rev. Dr. T. K. Abbott; who in 1906 pub- 
lished some parts of it in Hermathena No. xxxii. 
It would be interesting to discover an earlier mention of 
it than that which I found on April 22, 1912, by chance on 
page 69 of the first volume of ‘‘ Memoirs of Eminently 
Pious Women,”’ by Thomas Gibbons, D.D., published in 
London in 1804, and again in 1815. There in the 
‘** Memoirs of Jane of Navarre,’’ written, not by Gibbons, 
who died in 1785, but by his editor, George Jerment, 
one reads: ‘‘ About this time the Queen of Navarre, 
being zealous to propagate the Protestant religion in 
Cantabria, a province of the jurisdiction of Navarre, 
sent thither pastors who had learned the country 
language, which is understood by almost none of the 
neighbours, and was before believed incapable of being 
written. She took care also that the New Testament, 
the Catechism, and the prayers used in the Church 
of Geneva should be translated into the Gascoin or Can- 
tabrian tongue, which she caused to be printed at Rochel 
(sic) in a most fine letter, and sent to the Cantabrians.’’ 
Here, of course, ‘‘Gascoin or Cantabrian’’ means the 
language which Sir Thomas Browne, of Brasenose Col- 
lege, called ‘‘ Baskish,’’ i.e., Vasconense. Of that trans- 
lation, following the Greek original so closely that it 
would with a little painstaking be possible to identify the 
edition from which Leicarraga and his four assistants 
worked, there are four copies in England; of which the 
finest is that in the Rylands Library, in Manchester. It 
seems to have entered the collection of the Earl Spencer, 
at Althorp, before 1790. In his very interesting book, 
“* Queen Jeanne of Navarre ’’ (London, 1911), Mr. P. F. 
William Ryan makes no mention of Leicarragas work, 
though it seems possible that she learned her Greek 
(page 33) from him, and though she visited La Rochelle 
(pages 262-268) while he was writing it there at her 
expense. Epwarp S. Dopcson. 


SELBORNE LECTURES. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—The Universities are not the only bodies which 
have done good work in the way of extension lectures. 
For instance, in the north of England the Manchester 
Microscopical Society has for some time by means of its 
‘extension section brought ‘‘ Scientific knowledge in a 
popular form before societies which are unable to pay 
large fees to professional lecturers,’’ and each year it 
issues a list of subjects with the names of those who are 
prepared to speak upon them. : 

In connection with the Central and Local Lectures 
organised by the Selborne Society, a great deal of useful 
experience has been gained, and the benefit of this the 
present writer would be very glad to give to local 
societies, committees, or private individuals who are 
making their arrangements for next season by putting 





them into touch with those who are prepared to give 
good lectures in return for their expenses or for a modest 
fee.—With compliments, yours faithfully, 
WILFRED MARK WEBB, 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 


Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 








P &O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports. 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P &O Pleasure Cruises 2" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme on Applicaties. 
For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., LONDON. 


P & O Round the World Tours. 











SHIPPING. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 
. . AND THROUGH CANADA. . 








TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '‘ Empress '' Steamers 
to Canada. Only Four days’ open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the worto's giasdest 
scenery. Durect connection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
route to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC—Fast Route to Japan 
and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. 

Vincent Street, Giasguw. 41, Victoria Street, Beltast. 
18, St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. 





R.M.S.P. 





LENGTH OF 


PLEASURE CRUISES. 
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